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Brief Memoirs of the late Rev. John 
Disney, D. D. F. ALS. 
‘Extracted from bis Funeral Sermon, by 
the Rev, Thomas Jervis.) 


ESCENDED from an ancient 
and respectable family in Lin- 
colyshire, Dr. Diswey was born on 
the 28th of September, 1746. Having 
passed with great credit through the 
tsoal course of study at Peter-house in 
the University of Cainbridge, he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Endowed with a native ar- 
dour and activity of mind, he appears 
© have distinguished himself at an 
tarly period of life as a zealous friend 
of cwil and religious liberty. And, on 
taking orders, he received an honour- 
ible testimony to his conduct, his 
wents, and his principles, by the 
ppointment of honorary chaplain to 
the venerable Dr. Epmunp Law,* 
Master of his College, and Bishop of 
sle, who was himself a dis- 
ed advocate of the same great 
cause. He was afterwards presented 
to the Vicarage of Swinderby, and 
then, jointly, to the Rectory of Pan- 
ton, both in his native county. 

In these situations he discharged 
the parochial duties of his sacred 
fanction, with exemplary zeal, ac- 
tity and. usefulness, happy in the 
uischment-of his parishioners, and 
the esteem of his friends. A strenuous 
Pea epid oe pen of ine ‘pas of 
ee tmquiry, and the right of private 
Ndgment,” to many it will a be 
matter of surprize, that his enlight- 
re aad honourable mind should 

Wf conceived scruples upon the 
. subject of subscription 

sereeds. and aetcles of faith. A 
7 enemy to all human impo- 
.~ and al human pat i ig 

‘Sonterns of religion, those who 


eee 


understood his character, would be 
still less surpriged, that, disdatming 
the meanness of all subterfuge, eva- 
sion, and equivocation, in a matter 
of such vital importance, involving, 
as it appeared to him, the opposing 
interests of this world and those of 
another; yet withoot harshly judging 
the conduct of others, or condemning 
with uncharitable censure and un- 
christian insinyation, those who 
viewed this subject in a different 
light—he resolved to obey God rather 
than men; and, upon the most se- 
rious inquiry, mature deliberation and 
the fullest conviction, he ultimatel 

made up his mind to relin sie 
his preferments in the Established 
Church, and his further prospects, 
which were considerable. This im- 
portant measure he adopted with a 
decision, a disinterestedness, and a 
consistency of conduct which, even 
by those who entertained sentiments 
and views entirely different from his 
own, could not but be respected ;— 
while he felt the inward conviction, 


that 


*« A still and quiet conscience is a peace 
Above all earthly dignities.”” 


He resigned the respectable -situa- 
tion which he held, and the emolu- 
ments attached to it, when the just: 
claims of an infant family pleaded 
hard* against his conscientious de- 
termination, and while he 
only the comparatively slender pro- 
vision of a younger brother. Some 
years previous to this event, he marred 
the eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Francis Bracksurwe, Rector of 
Richmond, and Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land, in Yorkshire. na 

Dr. Diswer, on quitting his pre- 
fermenis, as a beneficed clergyman in 
the Church of England, removed to 
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London, where he officiated during 
m at the Unitarian chape 
in Essex Street ; first, in conjunction, 
with the late worthy and exeinplary 
Mr. Linpsey; and, on the resigna- 
tion of the latter, Dr. Diswey was 
unanimously chosen by the trustees of 
the chapel to succeed him, as sole 
minister of that respectable congrega- 
won. 

As this brief memoir is intended 
only as a sketch of character and 
talent, not as a regular and digested 
biography of the excellent person 
whose lamented death has given rise 
to it,—it is unnecessary for the writer 
to enter into a minute chronological 
detail of the events of his valuable 
tife. This object may be more elabo- 
rately and more ably executed at some 
future period. 

In the mean time, it may be no- 
ticed, a3 a fact in his history too 
striking to be omitted—that the late 
Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq. who was 
a member of his congregation, in 

wence of great personal friend- 
ship, which originated in a high 
res for his character and conduct, 
the uncommon sacrifice which he 
bad made, by resigning his ecclesi- 
astical preferments from a principle of 
conscience, bequeathed to Dr. Disney 
by his will, entrely unknown to him, 
having never received any intimation 
of such a design—his entire estates in 
Essex and Dorsetshire, without any 
condition, limitation or restriction 
whatsoever.* 

Of that system of religious opinions 
strictly Unitarian, and of those princi- 
pres, respecting the worship of the 

Ye God, the God and Father of 
Jesus Christ, which, as we have seen, 
he had embraced from motives, the 
most pure, disinterested, and con- 
scientious, and therefore the most 
honourable— he was uniformly and 
invariably to the latest period of his 
life a most decided, able, manly and 
Ss: ae was Dr. 
Disney y distinguis in that 
heroic band of confessors, who sacri- 
ficed upon the altar of truth the 
honours and endowments of the 
world; who renounced its alluring 
» for the rights of conscience, 

the honour of God, for the faith 
of the gospel and for the hope of a 





* N.B. Mr. B. Hollis’s will was dated 
twelve years before bis death. 
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betier resurrection. ‘l'o the wath of 
this statement, his writings, variou;, 
enlightened, liberal and candid, bear 
the fullest attestation. Of these, one 
of his earlier productions, is, * Reasons 
for quitting the Church of England,” 
—a most interesting little tract, whic) 
developes the progressive operation of 
an ingenuous, upright mind in a 
matter of the most serious investiga. 
tion, and the conscientions result of 
such inguiry in Opposition to all 
worldly considerations, and to all the 
powerful and affecting remonstranees 
of his most attached friends and 
family connexions. Many other 
lications appeared at different penods, 
bi phical, controversial and theo 
logical, which though of great merit 
and interest, it is impossible ia this 
short sketch to enumerate. Bot 
amongst those of the former descrip 
tion, the Memoirs of Dr. Sykes, of 
Dr. Jebb and of Jr. Jortin, hold a 
~ sa 1 place. ‘He printed also, 
‘he k of Common Prayer Re- 
formed, for the Use of Unitarian 
Congregations, in 1792 ; and a second 
edition of the same, with the Book of 
Psalms, and a Collection of Hymns, 
in 1802. But the last of his works, 
published in the course of the year 
1816, and carried through the pres 
but a few months previous to that 
which at once closed the natural year, 
and terminated a life useful, honour 
able, and highly important—con- 
sisted of two volumes of “ Sermons,” 
forming a sequel to two former volumes 
published in 1793, and which are now 
out of print. This recent publication, 
and especially the preface will be read 
with a peculiar and affecting interest, 
by those who are qualified to appre 
ciate that intellectual vigour, 
soundness of judginent, which 
retained to the last.—An_ inflexible 
integrity, an unshaken constancy, 
determimation of character, combi 
with firmness and elevation of mind, 
sustained him in circumstances 
most trying and afflicting, amidst the 
sufferings of severe and almost une 
terruptéd sickness, — standing 0a 
verge of the grave, the noble wi 
of what once he was—the TW 
temple in which his heroic and a 
broken spirit satenshrined! 
His heakh had been sensibly d 
clining for a considerable ume; but 
he endured a painful and linger 
illness with a fortitude and composul® 
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which were truly admirable. — Per- 
Ketly aware of his situation, he one 
day teld a friend who was near him, 
fed bo all would have been 
over before that time ; but he supposed 
a little more discipline was necessary ; 
and all was ordered right.” At 
another time, hesaid to his physician, 
“{ hope I shall not have to go 
through all this long.”"—When mo- 
mentarily expecting his awful change, 
he was most perfectly tranquil and 
collected in that expectation, and 
anxious for his release. He said, not 
before his death, “ he felt com- 

free from pain, happy and 
comfortable to the greatest degree.” — 
Again, to one who was most dear 
to him, he observed,—‘* Amidst my 
severe afflictions, | have many com- 
forts, and much to be thankful for, 
though 5 do sniffer a good deal; but I 
endeavour to be patient; and I svish 
bring my mind to believe, that this 
bed is the -best place for me. Some 
havea much rougher journey out of 
this system than [ have.—It was a 
striking observation of a neighbouring 
gentleman, for whom he entertained 
great. personal regatrd-—who, upon 
weing bin in his sick room not many 
tiys previous to his dissolution, re- 
marked, that “ His was the only 


a or happy countenance in 


He frequently expressed his desire 
to be released, and that he thouglit his 
hme ling, When a word or senti- 
ment escaped him, he was the same 
precisely as ever, unchanged in sick- 
hess, suflering and in death. When 
fApuly. advancing to the most awful 

Wemendous of all moments, he 
continued calm and serene, kind to 
hers, and composed and dignified 
in his own views,—till at length he 

led his last without a struggle 
oe *—sunk into a state of sweet 

Beatle repose, and closed his eyes 
for ever on this world. 
“ The chamber where the 

his fate, 
of niicned beyond the common walk 
a quite in the verge of 


Sueh were the interestin 

g, awful 
frnes, such the sad train of con- 
Somitant circumstances, which I have 
Partly witnessed, or which have been 


good man meets 
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represented to me with great accuracy 
and distinctness, as well as with deep 
interest, and the liveliest sensibility. 
So consistent, so dignified was the 
conduct of this approved servant of 
God in circumstances the most Urying 
to human nature, —so enlightened, 
so vigorous were the principles which 
sustained and carried him through mo 
common sufferings, —so bright and 
cheering, the hopes which inspired 
his breast even within the precincts 
of the tomb. ‘* His body is buried 
in peace’—but his “ memory is 
blest.”"—His 1 deeds are recorded 
on high, and his name is registered in 
heaven. 

The death of such a man exlubits a 
saleinn and inypressive scene. Jt will 
long be felt, and deeply regretted, as 
a loss to the world—to which, to his 
surviving family and to his long tried 
and approved friends, he has left a 
bright example of genuine merit and 
of sterling excellence—an example, 
in which the virtues of the man were 
admirably blended with the .acquire- 
ments of the Christian. It is, indeed, 
a subject of deep and unfeigned 
regret, that, in his death, theological 
science has lost a shining ornament; 
Christian truth and liberty, an able 
advacate ; and the cause of humanity, 
a generous friend. Those who know 
his various merits need no memorial 
of his virtues; they bear it in their 
own bosoms; they will not cease 
to remember him, as long as genuine 
piety, disinterested benevolence, an- 
affected candour, probity and single- 
ness of heart, retain a place in the 
esteem of mankind. 

If testimonies were wanting to the 
virtues of so exalted a character, 
were easy to adduce them without 
number. I shall content myself with 

uoting two or three passages from 
the correspondence of persons of emi- 
nence and long-established reputation 
for integrity and worth. 

«“ Human natare,” says one, “can- 
not be viewed in a more dignified 
attitude, than that which your last 
short, but most affecting, letter pre- 
sented to my eyes. Even the tender- 
est performance of all the duties of @ 
daughter to a warthy parent in de- 
clining health, meritorious as ft is in 
a very high degrec, seems to me less 
affeciing than his calm fortitude, and 
trul Christian resignation to his 
Maker's will. Few can hope to reach 
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so exalted a character; but many will 
feel its superiority to the tinsel virtes 
of the world, and may hope to be the 
better for it.” 

These are the appropriate and em- 
phatical sentiments of the truly vene- 
rable Mr. Wyvill.* 

Iu another letter to a common 
friend (dated January 16, 1817,) he 
observes—** Mr. Disney's letters ex- 

tess the best sentiments, and the 
justest, on his father's uncommon 
merits, which were truly exemplary, 
and place the friend we have lost in 
the most distinguished station as a 
moralist, a Christian, and a friend to 
his country."—And again, in a letter 
to the same correspondent, (February 
17,)—"* To have had such a father, 
and such a friend, is one of the great- 
est blessings that this life could afford ; 
if we know how to value it as we 

ht.” 

nother worthy and excellent per- 
son expressed himself in the following 
terms, ina letter of February the (ith : 
—** Dr. Disney's death is both a 
private and a public loss.—The value 
of the encomiums bestowed is en- 
hanced and confirmed by the sanction 
of truth.—I believe his real character 
and conduet fully deserved them. 
This persuasion is general,—and must 
render that tribute to his memory 
acceptable to the lovers of literature, 
and especially of moral worth among 
his numerous acquaintance, and pe- 
culiarly grateful and consolatory to 
his family and intimate friends. | 
can form no better wish for them, 
than that pox Dead imitate, in their 
respective spheres, his probity, his 
virtuous fortitude, his conscientious 
regard to the rights of God and man, 
and be enti to a similar future 
reward.” 

Nor can 1 decline the satisfaction 
of wig tee following extract from 
a letter addressed to a gentleman most 
nearly connected with the deceased, 
by a person of an elegant, correct, 
and highly accomplished mind, and 
possessed of very superior intellectual 
endowments and acquirements—to 
whom she observes, in terms that do 
honour to her own discriminating 
judgment, integrity, and indepen- 

* Ina letter to Dr. Disney, af Nov. 8, 


1816, in answer to the last letter he 
received from his lamented fricad de- 
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dence of character—Her words gn 
these :—‘‘ The sad event you a». 
nounced, though by no means unes. 

ted fox some weeks past, devs no 
all the less heavily. You have low 
a father, whose name wil! command 
more respect for his descendants than 
his estates, a hundred times multi. 
plied, could give them cousequence.” 


A Catalogue of Dr. Disney's Works, 

1. Memoirs of the Life and Wr. 
tings of Arthur Ashley Sykes, D.D. 
With an Appendix, 8vo. 1785, 5s 

2. The Works, Theological, Me 
dical, Political, and Miscellaneous, 
of John Jebb,, M.D. F.R.S. Wik 
Memoirs of the Life of the Author, 
3 vols. 8vo. 1787, £1. Is. 

3. Discourses on various Subjects. 
To which are added, Considerations 
oa Pluralities. By Samuel Disney, 
LL. B. late Vicar of Halstead, Essex. 
With a Preface, 8vo. 1788, 6s. 

4. Memoirs of the Life and Wn. 
tings of John Jortin, D.D. 8v0, 
1792, 5s. 

5. The Book of Common Prayer 
Reformed, for the Use of Unitarian 
ar ia og 1792, 2s. Gd. 

6. The Book of Common Prayer 
Reformed, for the Use of Unitarian 
Congregations, with the Book of 
Psalms, and a Collection of Hymos, 
1802. 

7. Memoirs of T. B. Hollis, Esq. 
4to. 1808. 

8. Sermons, Vols. 1 and 2. 8v0 
1793. 

Q. Sermons, Vols. 3 and 4. 9¥0. 
1816. 

Tracts. 

1. Animadversions on Dr. Ruther 
forth, 1768. 

2. Loose Hints on Nonconformity, 
1773. 

3. Letter to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1774. 

4. Rational Christian's Assistant, 
2nd ed. 1774. 

5. Remarks on Dr. Balguy's Com 
secration Sermon, 1775. 

6. Short View of Confessional and 
Clerical Petition Controversies, 
ed. 1775. 

7. Thoughts on Licensing Publie 
Alehouses, 1776. 

8. Remarks on Bishop Herd’ 
Charge, 1777. 

9. Considerations on the 
acting im the Commission 
» 178k. 












10. Reasons for Quitting the Church 
England , gud ed. 1783. 
oT A Friendly Dialogue, Ond ed. 
bi Address to the Bishops, 1700. 
13. Observations on the Homilies, 


ss Arranged Catalogue of Publica- 
ons, on Toleration, Corporation and 
Test Acts, 1790. 

15. Letter to the Students of Di- 
cnity in the Diocese of Chester, 
1791. 

6 Letters to the Rev. Vicesimus 
Knox, D. D. 1792. 


Letters from Thomas Muir, Esq. and the Rev. T. F’. Palmer. 
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17. Short Memoir of Bishop Ed 
mund Law, 1800. 

18. Short Memoir of Michael Dod- 
son, Esq. 1800. 

19. Stx Brief Letters occasioned by 
the [nstitution ofan Auxiliary British 
and Foreign Bible Society, 1812. 

20. Remarks on the Bishop of Lin- 
coln’s (Tomlin'’s) Charge, 1812. 

21. The Great Importance of a 
Religious Life, revised, 2nd ed. 1812. 

. 22. Short Memoir of the Jate Rev. 
R. EK. Garnham, 1814. 

03. Short Memoir of the Rev. Wil- 

liam Hopkins, B. A. 1815. 


——————— re ee ee ee ee + 
—— 
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Letters from Thomas Muir, Esg. and 
the Rev. Thomas Fyshe Palmer. 
Sir, Clapton, May 4, 1817. 
Te following letters may very 

suitably appear in the same vo- 
lume with the Cae trom Mr. Palmer 
(p. 204). The first of them was writ- 
ten by Mr. Muir, on board the Sur- 
pte, and the second while the vessel 
uched at Rio on the voyage. The 
bird and fourth are printed copies 
which I received from Dr. Disney, 
who had employed the press, from 
his usual courteous disposition to gra- 
tify his friends. The fifth was, I 
jeve, the last letter which reached 
me from Mr. Palmer, though pro- 


bably, he wrote again before he left 


I ought, pethaps, in justice to his 
memory to have mentioned in my 
former letter the treatment which he 
experienced, iunmediately on his re- 
moval to the Hulk, at Woolwich, 

on board the vessel which con- 
him from Scotland. Mr. 
once shewed me the place 
was, at first, his only dormi- 


tory. This was the hold of the vessel, 
pape a hammock slung to 
ceiling. A great number of con- 


vets lay around him on bulk-heads, 
any eemticn. As obvious 

‘ ¢ was presently robbed 

ef his wateh and Srery thing sabenhie, 
tbliged to hear the most horrible 
smaversations, and subjected to other 
Laconveniences which cannot properly 


inattention or more 


criminal design I know not. It 
should however be added that the 
evil had been redressed before the 
time when I first visited Mr. Palmer. 
He then was permitted to have all the 
accommodations which such a situa- 
tion could afford, and messed with 
the captain, whom he, not unreason- 
ably, considered as a spy on his con- 
duct and his associations, though the 
captain seemed to me to overact his 
part by expressing the most un- 
qualified democratic sentiments. Mr. 
Muir was, I believe, under the same 
specious survcillance ; for when I first 
visited him, there was present a 
gentleman, yet living, who had lately 
published a work, quite out of the 
track of courtly politics. A copy of 
this work he had presented to Mr, 
Muir, and the captain of that Hulk 
complimented the author in my hear- 
ing, by telling him that the mate of 
the vessel so admired the ,work that 
he would searcely suffer it to go out 
of his possession. A man must have 
known little of the world not to have 
seta guard on the dvor ¥ his lips in 
such company. J.T. RUTT. 


Letter 1. 
Portsmouth, 12 March, 1794. 
My Deag Sir, _ 

I RECEIVED your card last night, 
with a copy of Mr. Flower's Treatise, 
I likewise some time ago received your 
polite and friendly letter, along with a 
chest of wnedicines, for which | return 
you my sincerest thanks. . 1 have al- 
ready written te our friend in Cam- 
bridge. 
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We shall sail the first fair wind. 
Two days ago our convoy gave the 
signal to the different slips to hold 
themselves in readiness. I leave this 
country with no other regret*than in 
being so soon separated trom a circle 
of fmends in England whose memory 
shall ever live in my affection. | shall 
cheartully embrace every opportunity 
of writing you, but in the mean time 
vou would readily excuse these few 
hurried lines, if you knew the incon- 
venient situation in which | write. 

Believe me to be, my dear Sir, 

With sincere esteem, your's, 
THOMAS MUIR. 

Remember me in the warmest man- 
ner ta your frend Mr. Gurney, and 
present my congratulation on bis late 
appearance iny ublbick. 

JL. Rutt, Lise. 


—_———- 


Letter 11. 


Nio di Janeiro, 20 July, 1794. 
\Miy Dear Str, 

TY is a pleasant, but at the same 
time a painful doty, tor me to write 
to my friends. The remembrance of 
former happiness, the recollection of 
hours mever to be recalled, and the 
tneertainty of the fate of the persons 
to whom I address myself, fill my mind 
with such mixed sensations as render 
me both willing and afraid to take a 
pen m omy band. For you and for 
those common friends, who along with 
vou walk the same path of honour aud 
of freedom, I cen only pour out un- 
availing prayers. ‘The storm may, 
pethaps, have passed over me, but you 
sod they stand yet exposed in the 
iva tof the conflict of the clements. 
May he who can temper their wildest 
fury, temper it in that hour when 
feady to burst over your heads, or if 
Norst it must, enable you to stand un- 
tuored by the shock. 

Painful and disagreeable circum- 
sjatrees have occurred in the cocrse of 
che voyage. Soon enough will you be 
acquainted with them. To me they 
hure beet: the fruitful sources of many 
melancholy days. But I know thet 
rry mind, however agitated bw private 
Mietion, never can be shaken by 
publick suffering. P 

Your's truly and sincerely, 
THOMAS MUIR 
JT, Ratt, Big. 
Received Feb. 2, 1793.) 


——_ 


Letter Ul. 
Sy drew, N. s. Wales, June 13, 1795 
My Deak Sir, ; 

WHIILEN Mr. White, the principal 

surgeon of this settlemeut, sailed law 
December in the Daedalus, I entrnges 
hun with what is dearer to me tha 
life,—imy character. 1 was under th. 
necessity of defending this against the 
infernal machinations of 
inaster of the Surprize transport, who 
had hired and suborned some of th 
outersts who sailed with him, to awe 
away my life by the accusation of me 
tiny, and the intended murder of him 
and his principal officers. Of thi 
murderous attempt of [ 
sent the most indubitable evidence of 
many depositious made before a ma 
gistrate. Ju the hurry, Mr. Ells* 
sent the attested coptes, as well as th 
oriaivals, so that my character depents 
on the safe arrival and honesty of Mer 
White. ‘They were accompanied wih 
the dismal narrative of ny sufferings 
(of which last 1 have a copy) and e» 
trusted to the care of Mr. 
I ain extremely anxious for the fate of 
them.t My history since then is lithe 
else than a register of vexations and 
persecutions, 

The officers have monopolized all 
the trade of the colony. ‘They safle 
no one but themselves to board any 
ship that may arrive. They alone by 
the cargo, and sell it at 1, 2, 3,408 
and even 1000 per cent, pr fit. Me 
tis and Boston were ordered me 
conlinement for entering a ship ant 
endeavouring to purchase things, Me 
prohibited, for Gicir use. With great 
respect, lyat firmness, they remonstral 
azainst this invasion of the cowme 
rights of British subjects. “This ws 
construed imto an audacious attack 
upon the privileges and interests oi 
these military inonopolists. And from 
that time (now many months ag? 
they have set their faces against ¢ 
aud me. They have had no grams 
and no servants. Mr, Boston, though 


—— — 
® He had been in Mr. Palmer's sere 
in Scotland, and proeured leave to accor: 
ny bie. K. 
"a + These numerous documents =" 
safely to uy hands, and trom them rt 
Joyce compiled his Narrative. There 
an affecting enumeration of the suleriar 
endured by Mr. Skirving and Mt 
im Mr, P.'s letier te the Wer. T. Liew 
dated Scp. 15, 1795. See Bevel 
Sham's Memoirs, &c. pg. 525. R. 


















ernment principally to 
a salt, has been the 
whole time unemployed. My men, 


which I bought at a monstrons rate, 
with a farm, have been taken from 


me. Am has been sent me to 
pall off my hat to the officers, or I 
should be coufined in the cells, and 
papished. Public orders have been 
twice giten for no soldier to speak to 
me, under the penalty of 100 lashes. 
Now I never had omitted the ceremony 
of capping the officers, and never con- 
versed with, the soldiers. ‘The most 
impadent claims on my property froin 
the most unprincipled thicves were 
listened to, and enforced, without 
deigning to hear a single word I had 
to * 


The situation the colony is in at 
present isdreadful. It is put on half 
allowance, i even at this rate there 
is not enough in the stofcs to last three 
mi They have begun to kill the 
live stuck. The cows are condemned, 
but all the stock in the colony will not 
lat a month. The only resource is 
about three months provisions of In- 
dian corn, a food Het ace to labour. 
lathis state Mr. Boston wrote to the 
pana officer that he was sent 

ernment on purpose to make 
Biat eos fish, cok ther he would 
be e, with o assistance of boats 
men, to supply from Lord Howe's 
Idand, in the neighihousheod, a full 
o# even a double allowance of well 
fish, at a third of the price of 
beef and pork. ‘Can you conceive that 
OF no notice was taken of this, 

and ae | a flat denial given? 
' Yesterda a large ship came in from 
am the ndeavour, Bampton, with 
ees colours flying. These 
were American, by others the 
rarwided Britain,—of a frigate sent to 
us over. Good heavens! What 
were my Sensations! mocked with 
Boundless joy to be planged again into 
een. She brings live stock, 
ren sre sugar, muslin, buffalo-fat, 
: Oniy fourteen barrels of provisions. 
ta at 5s. each ; cab Gd. ; 
ork Is. 6d. per pound, I have never 
ran any provisions of any kind 
he the stores, that no pretence might 
Fring eccrmood gn aie 
enormous fr sil. 

myself, Mr, and ge 
wt lixe together, and are all 






Ut gave me great pleasure on landing 


. Boston 
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to see the harmony between the natives 
and whites. “Tais was owing to the 
indefatizable pains of Governor Phil- 
lips, to cultivate a good understanding 
with them. When himself was speared 
he would suffer no vengeance to be 
taken, and on no account an injury to 
he done them by a white man. ‘The 
natives of the Hawkesbury (the richest 
land possibly in the world, producing 
30 and 40 bushels of wheat per acre) 
lived on the wild yams on the banks. 
Cultivation has rooted out these, and 
poverty compelled them to steal Indian 
corn to support nature. The unfeeling 
settlers resented this by unparuallele 

severities. ‘The blacks in return speared 
two or three whites, but tired out, they 
came unarmed, and sued for peace. 
This, government thought proper to 
deny them, and last week sent sixty 
soldiers to kill and destroy all they 
could meet with, and drive them ut 
terly from the Hawkesbury. They 
seized a native boy who lived with a 
setiler, and made him discover where 
his parents and relations concealed 
themselycs. ‘They came upon them 
unarmed, and unexpected, killed five, 
and wounded many more. The dead 
they hang on gibbets, in ferrorem. ‘The 
war may be universal on the part of 
the blacks, whose improvement and 
civilization will be a long time de- 
ferred. ‘The people killed were un- 
fortunately the most friendly of the 


blacks, and one of them more than 


once saved the life of a white man. 

Governor Hunter, whose arrival is 
so anxivusly expected, will come out 
with just and liberal ideas, | trust, of 
policy, and correct the many abuses 
and oppressions we groan under, es 
well as those of the poor wauves. 1 
seeins a strange time to drive these 
poor wretches into famine, the almost 
certain consequence of driving them 
from their situation, when we are so 
near it ourselves. 

Ever since | landed I have been af- 
tacked by the malady of the country, 
sore eyes; so that I have been obliged 
w give up writing and reading. | have 
now blisters behind my ears, from 
which I find some relief. Some lose 
their sight, but, in general, afier the 
first attack, their vision is as geod as 
ever. 

You may be sure I am all anxiety 
concerning the fate of those men, who 
are suffering for the welfare of Gihers, 
Remembet me to them, if you have 
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opportunity, with all the sympathy 
they deserve ; and to : 
those friends endeared by distance, 
who are pleased to interest thearselves 
about me. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Your much obliged and affectionate 
T. F. PALMER. 
The Rew. Dr. Disney. 
[Received May 4, 1796. ] 


Letter LV. 
Sydney, N. S. Wales, dug. 14, 1797. 
My Dear Sir, 

I BEG leave to return you my 
warm thanks for your most friendly 
anid consoling letter.  [t woultl be the 
severest drop in my cup to be forgotten 
by such men. The esteem and appro- 


bation of the worthy are next to that of 


one’s own oind. 

I reeeived two or three little pam- 
piilets, with allthe MorningChronicles 
to April, accompanying your letter. 
We adn read over and over all our 
little stock of books, therefore any 
celebrated pamphlets that our friends 
have dene with, it would be charity to 
send. Your noble gift of the Eneyclo- 
pdia has been of infinite use and en- 
tertainment to us.* It has instructed 
ts in arts necessary to a livelilood : 
an interested and powerful monopoly 
of trading officers, who have the art to 
persuade an old mau to just what they 
please, have thrown every impediment 

ssihle to our getting an honcst one. 

t, in spite of all, we have weathered 
ovr point. In a great measure owing 
to the help of your Encyclopadia we 
have built and riavigated a little vessel. 
We meant it for chine, but as we 
could not have the smallest encourage- 
ment for what was so evidently for the 
public good, we have made it a mer- 
santile vessel, and trade from hence to 
Norfolk Island, a thousand miles 
distant. ‘To be sare we are obliged to 
sail without lioence or certificate (which 
the governor, poor man, positively 
refuses), and are liable to be hanged as 
oe oy any body that chuses to give 

imself that trouble. If paper should 
continue of value, | hope we shall not 
return to Europe poorer than we 
came. 





* As many volumes of the Scotch En- 
cYelopaedia as were then published, were 
presented to Mr. Palmer, by the joint 
contributions of a few friends, before his 
érpartnre from England. D. 


‘The short allowance in 1795, tha 
poor Skirving thougtit was the Causeo! 
his death, brought a rupture on me 
and otherwise disordered my fram 
The quick and extreme vicissitudes of 
the chimate are rather possibly te 
much for a broken down old man fiky 
me. ‘Tothe young and the robust they 
are nothing, who lic owt in the wood 
without harm. My fellow-sufferen 
laugh at me, buat I have no scruple ig 
saying it is the finest country t 
saw. An honest and active governor, 
who could administer an equal gover. 
ment, might soon make it the regi 
of plenty. In spite of all possible 
rapacity and robbery, I am clear that 
it will thrive against every obstacle 
‘There may come a time when th 
settler shall reap what he has sown; 
at present, from necessity, he is obli 
to sell to an avaricious huckster bs 
wheat at 3s. per bushel, who ture it 
into the stores at 10s. the price which 
government gives for it. He buys 
liquor at 3s. per gallon, and charges it 
at £3. £4. and perchance five pounds 
per gallon. ‘Tobacco he buys at 15d 
and sells it to the poor farmer and ly 
bourer at 7s. and 10s. a pound. 
same of every thing else. If he raises 
Indian corn, or wheat, it is of little ax 
tohim. He must sell it for what he 
can get to these hucksters. He cannot, 
like them, turn it into the stores 
This is a matter of interest. We have 
laid out what would sell here for £300 
on a farm, and we never could hare 
interest to turn only forty bushels is, 
from the time we have been in the 
island. If, like other settlers, from 
necessity we have béen driven to 
with these hucksters, nothing so es 
then as to turn in to the amount 
the debt, be the stores shut or ope, 
but not one farthing on our owe 
account. ; 

By these means the colony ts ruined. 
All the necessaries are double 
rice they were when we 
Sie farmer and settler is only a © 
nant at rack rent to the officers. 
vernment is at an immense 
fur no other purpose than to 
into the et of these rs. 
of them keep hucksters’ shops, where 
you may-buy from a dram toa puncheos 
of spirits, —from a skeigo t0 4 past 
of thread. --I cannot affirm i @ 
with,—I hope that it has -bcea ‘tom 
out,—the governor's know 
the greatest and most extort 
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in the colony has been that of govern- 
ment hoase. They sell indigo at this 
moment for its weight in silver. In 
short, reformation may long be in vain 
expected in these remote dependencies 
5) far temoved from the eye of control. 
Sucb a man as Capt. King, however, 
late r of Norfolk Island, would 
domoech. I have reason to think him 
as honest as he is active and enlight- 
ened. Such a man with a fourth, I 
believe a tenth, of the present expence, 

ight make this the cheapest and most 
plentiful market, and most plentiful 
country in the empire of Great Bri- 


in. 
Of this wonderful country we have 
little or'no knowledge, except a small 
tion of the sea coast of a corner of 

t. With two armed ships and a 
schooner, on purpose for the use of 
the colony, no discovery has been 
rem ty Such things are never 
tof; and if a private adventurer 
undertakes them, he is discouraged. 
Chance however has done something. 
The eer core, a large ship from 
Bengal to this place, was wrecked on 
thitcoast in lat. 41. 47. The mate 
and others left the wreck in the long 
boat unfottunately in the tempestuous 
winter season, and this was again 
wrecked on the coast. But the super- 
i and two others, after innunte- 
hardships, arrived safe. By this 
means we learn, that where the Sydney- 
cove was wrecked, there is an archi- 
pelago of islands, with a strong tide 
and current from east to west, and vice 
vena; from which a rational conjec- 
ture may be formed that there is a 
quite through the island. 

this conjecture be true, and 
this passage should be navigable, the 
: to India would be very con- 
ably shortened. “The country is 
bed as totally different from this, 

very Tich and fertile, abounding in 
pimes and firs, of which there is not 
ane here. In all the intercourse ‘of 
ie with the uncorrupted natives of 
country, they have found them 
Soest kind, humane, and generous. 
Where the mate and supercargo were 
no civilized Europeans could 
sled nin kindness. They sup- 
hed them in abandance, and succes- 
pen rte of fresh natives, equally 
whe, shewed them the way. The 
tepresented to bean amiable man, 


wetted till he could walk no lonver. 
OL. X11, gM 
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Unfortunately, the carpenter staid to 
keep him company, and the rest pro- 
ceeded and arrivedsafe. ‘The carpenter 
churlish and avaricious, and without 
sense or foresight, seized their fish, 
wou!d give them nothing in return and 
offended them so much, that the first 
mate, whom they were fond of, fell a 
victim to his folly, and they both 
rished. My most worthy friend Mr. 
Bass, surgeon of the Reliance, went 
out on purpose to find these two. He 
found only their bones. He was ac- 
companied by the most scientific people 
in the language, though by none more 
than by himself; jo natives of his 
acquaintance told him the above. He 
returned only yesterday. He confirms 
the above account of the country. He 
says there are several species of trees 
not found here. But, what is more 
important, he has discovered a seam of 
coal, seven miles long, great part of 
which, by the inequality of the ground, 
is above ground. “He has brought home 
three bags, it barns capitally, some of 
which the governor sends by this shi 
(the Britannia, Capt. Dennet) to Sir 
Joseph Banks. The coal is not distant 
twenty yards from the sea, and about 
45 miles distant, by sea, from hente. 
We are told by people who have 
been there, that in the tropical regions 
of this country all kind of tropical 
productions gbound. A little beyond 
rt Stephens, about a degree and a 
alf north of this, the country and its 
productions change. ‘There is a sort of 
apple of a deep red, both within and 
without, with fonr pips. It grows to 
the height of 80 feet, without branches. 
The fruit is represented as large and 
luscious, and highly nutricious. The 
country producing more, the natives 
are larger and more numerous than 
here. Heven convicts lived five years 
ainong them. I have repeatedly con- 
versed with them. They were received 
and supported with singular kindness 
and hospitality. If these people are to 
be believed, they took the whites to be 
the ghosts of their departed friends, 
whom death had made white. They 
inquired very particularly after their 
fathers, mothers, and all their relatives, 
and how they employed themselves. 
I believe this account, because when 
Capt. Broughton, of the Providence 
sloop of war, took these‘convicts away, 
the natives brought two dead young 
men on board, begging Capt. Brough- 
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ton to bring them back again in a year 
or lwo, 

7 s¥o or three natives of my acquain- 
tance have un to cultivate the 
ground, and, with a little attention on 
the part of government, they might 
soo be civilized, Ellis and [ staid 
with them a week, and we pon to 
return to hoe wp the ground and plant 
it forthem. But] am now too infirm. 
They are quick, ingenious, vivacious 
and happy, read countenances and 
characters with singular penetration, 
and take them off with great humour. 

It is stagular that no dialect, or ra- 
ther language, reaches above forty miles 
extent, sonte not half so far, so that a 
native of one district is totally unintel- 
ligibleto another. ‘They ere as free as 
the air they breathe, and pay respect 
only to bravery and talents. ‘They 
have no chief or priests. ‘They have a 
discipline by which every member of 
the commonwealth is coerced into good 
order. For slight offences so many 
spearsare thrown atthe offender, whic 
he may ward off, if he can, with his 
shield. For great offences these spears 
must not only be thrown, but broken. 
If the offender is wounded, and justice 
be satisfied, nothing can equal their 
care and kindness to the wounded 


person. 

If 1 should not have time, being 
taken by sorprise by the ship sailing, 
will you tell our common friend, Mr. 
Rutt, that, with no litle difficulty, | 
obtained a large deal box, which caine 
in the Ganges, directed for Messrs. 
Muir, &c. Te contained some brown 
paper parcels from you and Mr. Rutt, 
some newspapers, and a large deal box 
and some letters directed to Mr. Muir, 
and two counterpanes. Mr. Muir's 
letters and box, indeed the whole con- 
tents, | opened before the governor.* 
The last mentioned deal box contained 
private property from Mr. Muir's fa- 
ther; this was given to the provost- 
marshal to be sold for the benefit of his 
creditors. The letters | opened before 
the governor, and, by his permission, 
burat. The only property from the 
committee, the two counterpancs, | 


k 
hon been so often defrauded of 





_ © Mr. Muir bad escaped from the colony 
0 an American vesse! which touched there. 
soe various adventures he died in Spain. 





boxes and parcels, that unless they 
booked in the log-book, or mate's book 
they may be reckoned as lost. Between 
the rogues on ship-board, and on shore, 
a convict is sure not to get them, be. 
cause he has no redress. Excepting 
books, | beg nothing more may be sent 
me. ‘There are some modern publica. 
tions, which I will not mention be. 
cause expensive; but such simalle 
books or pamphlets which my friends 
have done with, I will thank them 
for. I shall write to my nephew fo: 
the publications | allude to. 
[ am, my dear Sir, 
Most sincerely your obliged 
, F. PALMER, 

The Rev. Dr. Disney. 

[Received Feb. 11, 1790.) 


Letter V. 
Syduey, N.S. Wales, Sep. 10, 1796 
Dear Frienp, 


| HAVE the pleasure to receives 
letter from you, dated September 28, 
1798, by the Hillsborough. On th 
receipt of it, I applied for permission 
to take Joseph Larkin * to my hous: 
but no such person could be found, nor 
has there been such a person embarked 
It is most fortunate for him that he did 
not come in this murderous ship. Of 
two hundred and sixty convicts put 00 
board, ninety-seven died before they 
reached the harbour, and ten since 
They were whipped, confined in pe 
tilential air and starved. ‘The Capitan, 
, would not allow them 4 
swab to clean out their place. 1 s¥ 
their filth. In consequence, the +! 
fever made its appearance. Eight 
in one night at the Cape. Itis paint! 
to relate the barbarity, the tyranny, the 
murderous starvation of this wret 
This is the fourth who has ex 
these atrocities while H P 
been governor, and no inquiry made!" 


— 








* A young man who had been capital 
convicted at Lancaster, on a charge ot 
forgery. On account of some fav 
circumstances in his case, bis pons 
bad been commuted to transportation for 
life. Mr. Girle, who is mere in the 
Ovituary (VIII. 280), and . 
at pr Sig took a very benevolent a 
rest in the fate of Joseph Larkin; a0 
his desire, I bad recommended the yoo" 
man to Mr. Palmer's attentions. if *7 
memofty serves me, Dr. Barnes, of ~~ 
chester, also interested himself of 
same oceasion. KR. 
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T was very much leased with Wake- 
feld’s phiet. I senta servant with 
it oa wend some miles distant, who 
oafortunately was robbed of it because 
i: was tied in a silk handkerchief. I 
cwst beg you therefore to send me 
another, and Llandaff's also. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boston and two chil- 
dren, Ellis and myself have always 
lived together since we have been on 
the Island. We have engaged in 
many schemes to make a living. 
Among the rest, brewing and farming, 
and what every officer civil and mili- 
Bf does here, buying goods on board 
ashipand selling them on shore. We 
built a vessel at considerable expence 
t trade between this place and Norfolk 
Island, and a very beneficial trade it 
was. But the Governor of Norfolk 
Idand for the time being (Captain 
T ), being a great trader him- 
self, found that it interfered with his 
profits, and raised the strongest cla- 
mours against the enormous price we 
sold at. We sold liquor at 23s. per 
gallon, and he at that very time sold it 
atfive pounds. At last he would not 
suffer us to land it at all, notwithstand- 

we had Governor Hunter's permit. 
re suppose the crew on_this rose and 
seized the spirits, for we never more 
heard of captain or ship. It would 
have made our fortune soon. I am 
ashamed to say how much we lost. 
¢ were not disheartened. We set 
to and built another at a great expence, 
her with a cargo that would 
make good returns, and sent her to 
Norfolk again. We had previously 
made a good quantity of salt to cure 
the cheap pork of Norfolk Island, and 
t0 put it into the stores here where it 
so much wanted. This has been 
ee now five months. The gales 
been dreadful, and we have every 
reason to fear that she is lost likewise : 
sothat we have nearly the world to 
in. 
there is little chance of my being 
to draw any thing out of the com- 
pra stock to enable me to get home, 

Must take another method. * * * 

‘that the cerated glass of anti- 

Mony with ipecacuanha, will cure the 
Mest inveterate fluxes of this countr 

i a day or two. So little attention is 

to the sick, that I am obliged to 

ie w; some, though I know that I do 

with @ rope about my neck. I 
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would not change my residence for a 
week without these medicines, so very 
subject | am to this disorder. J know 
that I should long have been dead but 
forthem. I give seven or ten grains 
of cerated antimony and alternately 
small doses of ipecacuanha. Oh had 
I known of this remedy at Spithead, 
what lengthened misery and wear and 
tear of constitution TY should have 
escaped. Foeeibty Sere and Skirving 
might now have been alive! Pray tell 
this to Dr. Hamilton and Blake. 

I wish Mr. Holcroft would send me 
the remaining volumes of Hugh Trevor. 
] was delighted with the three first. I 
think the first volume as good as any 
I ever read. The infancy of Hugh is 
inimitable. It is odd that I never saw 
but one person in this country who 
could perceive the tendency of the 
work, though it is so very conspicuous. 
I have not seen a Review since 1796, 
nor an Annual Register since 1793, 
and only four numbers of that excellent 
work the London [Monthy] Maga- 
zine. J cannot speak enough in praise 
of the C I . Tell 
Mr. F-————— to be cayeful. I am 
going to fit up a room for the worthy 
editor, well knowing he will come 
out here. If I deserve to be sent to 
Botany Bay, he ought to be sent to the 
Georgium Sidus. 

The following is the price of articles 
at present. Rum 20s. a quart; tea 5s. 
an ounce; bread 4d. a pound; butter 
4s.; mutton 23.; pork 1s, 3d.; wheat 
10s. a bushel; wine 10s. a bottle; 
shoes from 20s. to 25s.a pair. That 
you see it is absolutely necessary to do 
something for a livelihood. 1 forgot 
to tell you that we have nearly built a 
windmill, which we are in great hopes 
will turn to good account. 

Recommend me to those worthy 
friends, the very mention of whom in 
your letter I eould not help being af- 
fected with, viz. Hamilton, Gurney, 
Lindsey, Dyer, Vaughan, | Frend, 
Tooke, Disney, Blake, and all who 
are pleased to interest themselves about 





me. 
Farewell, dear Sir, with my best 
respects to Mrs. Rutt, 
] am, 


Your much obliged and affectionate 
T. F. PALMER. 
J.T. Rutt, Esq. 


[Received April 3, 1800.] 
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To S. T. COLERIDGE, Ese. 


On his Attack upon the Unitarians con- 
tained in his Second Lay Sermon. 
LETTER II. 


‘* Such tricks hath strong imagination.’ 
Mipsum™er Niocut's Dream. 


Sir, Temple, May 1, 1817. 

H AD your attack on Unitarianism 

been confined to the declama- 
tion which my first letter was in- 
tended to expose, I should scarcely 
have thought it required a reply. But 
you have condescended to make use 
of other weapons, which though un- 
worthy of hands like yours, are more 
dangerous than the fair and lawful 
arms of intellectual combat. You 
have stooped to misrepresentations of 
our creed which are only to be met 
by a positive denial. At the same 
time, | do not believe you intended 
falsely to blacken us. Strange as it 
ae seem, I have no doubt that you 
really believe your own portrait of 
Unitarianism to be faithful ; and yet I 
will venture to seesah that a — 
unjust representation of any sect has 
ee been made, since the good old 
times when holy men were attired 
previous to their martyrdom in dresses 
on which the figures of demons were 
sketched out and the flames of hell 


a ee . 
enerable, however, as the art is, 
it will not now avail. “ It is the eve 
of chiltthood that fears a painted 
devil.” As, however, the picture is 
drawn professedly “as an act of kind- 
ness to the unwary,” it will be right 
to shew, for the advantage of this 
numerous class of your readers, how 
volike itis to the original. For the 
benefit of any other set of men the 
task would be undoubtedly super- 

1s. 

The first “ affirmative article” of 
faith which you impute to us is the 
oneness and unimpersonality of 
and the mere humanity of Christ. 
To this statement I have only to make 
two objections. First, that many 
Unitarians believe both in the pre- 
reper « super eg nature of 
esus; 3 ly, that t h you 
have professed to bring apie ak 
the “ affirmative articles of our faith,” 
you have actually omitted to state that 
we receive Christ as the Messiah to 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


——E————— 


whom all the prophets bore witnes-. 
as the author and finisher of our faith. 
as our spiritual and triumphant 
master—as the captain of our ly. 
tion, ** made verfect through suffer. 
ings.” So that, in a catalogue of the 
doctrines we receive, drawn up ey. 
pressly for the purpose of shewing 
their scantiness, you insert what we 
hold in common with the Deist, and 
only omit all which gives us a right 
to the name of Christian. Nay, more, 
you state the opinions which part of 
us reject concerning Christ, and then 
set them down as an “ affirmative 
article of our faith.” And afterwards 
you triumphantly assert, “ These are 
all the positives of the modern So 
cinian creed!" You must, indeed, 
congratulate yourself that, on this 
occasion, you addressed *“ the um 
wary.” 

But you make ample amends for 
this omission in the second article, 
‘They (Unitarians) believe men’s 
actions necessitated, and consistently 
with this arrirm that the Christian 
religion (i. e. their view of it) pre 
cludes all remorse for sins, they being 
a present calamity but not guilt.” 

Now, in the first place, it is utterly 
untrue that the! doctrine of phil 
sophical necessity, in any form, and 
the belief in Unitarianism are in theit 
nature united. It is false that, asa 
body, the believers in the latter con 
nect them. The opinion that men’s 
actions could not have been other 
wise than they are, may be part of the 
creed of a Unitarian, but it is no 
of a Unitarian creed. ‘True, tt 
been maintained by Dr. Priestley and 
is held by Mr. Belsham ; but it has 
also heen powerfully enforced by kd- 
wards, and is implied in the dogmas 
of Calvin. It is a doctrine , 
to no sect; but much more essential 
to the support of the orthodox than 
of the heretical creed. From the 
opinions of those who entertain 
views of the Divine intentions 
man, it naturally acquires @ 
colouring. But, in fell it is a dot 
trine of philosophy and not of © 
ligion, much less of any 
sect of believers. Unitarians — 
therefore as well be charged with al 
the theories of Dr. Priestley 08 the 
subject of chemistry, or of all be 
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epecalations on that of politics. In 
coment justice you ouzht to have 
added these ; for, io Usat Case, the 
« siirmative ‘articles of our faith 
would have formed a much longer 
eat ° 
— oteateil place, supposing a 
beliefin necessity to be justly tmpuced 
-» Unitarians as part of their faith, it 
is utterly false that they draw from it 
che absurd deductions which you de- 
clare them to affirm: When and 
where, Sir, did Mr. Belsham or any 
ober Unitarian maintain that “ the 
Christian religion precludes all re- 
morse for our sins?” When indeed 
was it asserted that necessity was a 
part of the Christian religion at all, 
except by the late eloquent Bishop of 
S. Asaph, who was no intentional 
supporter of Dr. Priestley's cause? 
Above all, where is the necessarian, 
or the writer understanding English, 
who ever maintained that sins were 
not guilt? Perhaps he also asseried 
thit Built was not sin, and that sin 
was not sinful. But to pass by the 
vuurdity of the expression, it is not 
iue that the advocates of the doctrine 
of necessity affirm that it destroys all 
moral distinctions between good and 
ol. Had you merely asserted that 
wha deduction would follow from 
the admission of their premises, it 
would have been a matter of arguinent, 
wtefdenial. But you have taken a 
different course: you have declared 
that they maintain the conclusions in 
their most absurd and obnoxious 
; nay, that they derive them, 
from the doctrine of necessity, 
but from their view of the Christian 
religion, is is a most linportant 
on a pout of fact, and you 
have not the hallow of evidence to 
‘apport it. You first unjustly repre- 
‘emt necessity as a doctrine of Uni- 
; and then put into the 
of Unitarians at large, supposed 
deductions from it that even those of 
them who pteet it never made, 
med in language which no man 
of cOmimion sense could condescend to 


"The 
third “ article” is thus ex- 
oe i They believe the gospels, 
t written by inspiration, to 
be authentic histories on the whole, 
iach with additions and interpola- 
® And on the authority of these 
tay te consrined by other evidence, 


in the resurrection of the 


2 
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man Jesus Christ from the dead.” 
On the subject of inspiration Uni- 
tarians differ. They also entertain 
various Opinions respecting the extent 
of the additions made in the gospels ; 
but that some additions have been 
made to Scripture you will not venture 
to deny, until you think fit to take up 
the defence of the exploded passage 
respecting the “ Three which bear 
record in heaven.” 

The fourth ‘article’ contains as 
strange a clustre of misrepresentations 
as was ever found in the same num- 
ber of lines. It stands as follows: 
“On the historic credibility of this 
event (the resurrection of Jesus) they 
believe the resurrection of the body, 
which, in their opinion is the whole 
man, at the last day: and differ from 
other churches 1m this only, that 
while other Christians believe that 
all men will arise in the body, tl 
held that all the bodies that had been 
men will arise.” 

Now fist it is not on the ‘ historic 
credibility of Christ's resurrection™ 
only that Unitarians believe in the 
resurrection of nan. — Tt is impossible 
that the mere fact, though ever so 
clearly established, could prove even 
that another individual would be re- 
animated by a similar miracle. They 
believe the resurrection of all men 
because it was taught by Christ and 
his apostles ; and they believe Christ 
and his apostles, because the fact of 
his being ratsed set the seal of divinity 
upon his mission and proved the 
veracity of his character. They regard 
it also as a visible symbol, as a mar. 
vellous and a prophetic sign, of the 
redemption of a!] from the power of 
death and the grave. In this sense 
they agree with St. Paul that all whe 
have fallen asleep have perished if 
Christ be not risen; and that faith 
and hope would in this case be mere 
delusions. But it has never been 
asserted that taken alone, the re- 
surrection of one demonstrated the 
reanimation of all. The censure, 
therefore, implied in this statement is 
utterly without foundation, 

Secondly, It is not trae that Uni. 
tarians as such believe the body to be 
“the whole man at the last day.” 
‘Taking this proposition in its literal 
sense, it is too absurd to have \met 
with any sensible advocate. That 
these our mortal frames which, in 


this life, are perpetually changing, 































































































should be raised from the corruptions 
of the grave with all their human 
infirmities about them, is no less con- 
trary to Scriptare than to the evidence 
winch our senses afford us. Some, 
indeed, have supposed that there are 
certain stamina of the muieriul frame 
which are preserved amidst the decay 
of the rest, and form the link which 
connects the present mortal with the 
fuinre incorruptible man. But, ge- 
nerally speaking, materialists them- 
selves are contented with believin 
that we shall hercafter be to al 
moral purposes the same, by retaining 
the consciousness of our past in the 
new attire of our irtmwortal being. 
They, as well as other Christians, 
believe we shall rise again to a new 
and a glorious life, and are willing 
to trust the Divine gooduess and wis- 
dom respecting its mode, of which 
we can _ con no adequate con- 
ceptions, 

But, thirdly, supposing there were 
any class of men who belicved in the 
resurrection of the bodies of all, ina 
literal sense, it is utterly anjust to 
confound them with Unitarians. In- 
deed, the system of materialism, in 
any form, has no connexion with a 
single distinguishing doctrine of the 
Unitarian creed. It docs not affect 
the oneness of God or even the mere 
humanity of Christ. It may, indeed, 
be ** verified from the writings of Mr. 

Isham"—though, even there, you 
will search in vain for the absurdi- 
ties you have imputed to us. But, 
highly as we esteem Mr. B. we do 
not acknowledge all his sentiments as 
ourown. He is our tnstructor, but 
not our oracic. We look higher for 
our leader than any living writer how- 
ever excellent, or even any dignitary 
however tnvesied with spiritual powers 
or adorned with external grandeur. 
We subscribe to no creed but the 
Scriptures ; we acknowledge no master 
but Chest. 

dourthiy, Supposing that the Uni- 
tarans at large held that “ all the 
bodws that had been men will arise,” 
it would be untewe that “ in this 
they differ from other churches.” In 
tect the very reverse of the proposition 
m true, They do not hold the resur- 
rection of the yas a part of their 
religious creed; bot the Church of 
Engiand thus incalcates it. What, 
Sr, have you forgotten “ tur Aros- 
thes Creep?” Do you not recol- 
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lect that, in the plainest language, j 
asserts the doctrine against whic) 
your indigniion is directed } An 
you so little acquainted with the 
formularies of the church you revew, 
as not to know that all her memben, 
on almost every occasion of divine 
service, solemnly assert that they be. 
lieve in “* THE RESURRECTION oP 
THE BODY?” And vet it is, ip the 
supposed belief of this absurdity, that 
you represent us as ‘ differing from 
other - we "" 

The fifth ‘“ article” of ovr ith 
relates to the future condition of man, 
To the substance of this statement! 
have no material objection to ofe. 
Troe it is that some Unitarians be. 
lieve in the destruction of the wicked, 
and that others hope for the resto 
tion of all men to the blessing @ 
holiness and peace, while all adm 
the peculiar rewards of the righteow. 
If it be a crime to regard the Aliwighi 
as a Universal Father, in all times and 
to all beings,,we plead guilty to the 
charge. We are perfectly willing you 
should be left to the full exultaten 
in your own brighter and happ 
creed which this concession may 
ou. 

The sixth “ article” is utterly fale. 
It assumes that we “ hold only # 
intellectual and physical, and nots 
moral difference in thé actions of mes, 
they not being free agents, and ther 
fore, they not being more responsit« 
beings than the brute beasts.” Ths 
is little more than the repetition of 3 
charge I have already refuted. For 
the benefit, however, of “ the & 
wary,” it may be proper to repeat fe 
facis which sufficiently prove # @ 
a groundless slander. Ist, the 
trine of necessity is pot an aruce™ 
the Unitarian creed; Qdly, not ony 
has no Unitarian writer w 
incidentally received it denied _ 
moral difference of human action 
and the proper responsibility of mat, 
but it has been contended — a! 
Christians who have embraced th that 
it is on the supposition of neces 
alone that men become accountable 
to God, that the distinetions of virtoe 
and vice can be maintained, o 
rewards and punishments cap 
plied to effect any beneficial 
Chis is a matter of fact not om, 
ing. Dr. Priestley and those 
think with bin may bave ora ther 
conclusions from the | 
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have maintained ; but they have ever 


gwerted the contrary to those which 
swoute to them. Of course, the 


< c of consequences you have 
ee these false assertions cannot 
nuw demand our scrutiny. . 
Here you close your ~ catalogue, 
but not yourcensures. Youattack the 
Unitarian scheme, still confounding 
it with those of materialism and ne- 
cesity, ov the ground that it degrades 
the nature of man. You assert that 
“if man be no nobler creatute essen- 
tially than he is represented in their 
system, the meanest reptile that maps 
out its path on the earth by lines of 
slime, must be of equal worth and 
bility, not only in the sight 
of the Holy One, but by a strange 
contradiction even before man’s own 
reason.” In order to support this as- 
tonishing proposition, you first take 
for granted that without free-will, in 
aseise opposed to necessity, there 1s 
né groand for love and esteem; next 
) assuine that man’s intellect in- 
tly of the will is more than 
counterbalanced by his vices; next 
peak of intellect as a more shewy 
iastinct; and then conclude that 
“compared with the wiles and facto- 
ms of the spider, or with the cun- 
ning of the fox, it would be but a 
mere efflorescent, and, for that very 
cause, a less efficient salt to preserve 
the hy from putrifying before its 
destined hour.” Now, Sir, supposing 
this lamentable conclusion true; ad- 
miting your picture of man as faithful ; 
aking him to be less distinguished 
from the beasts by intellect than 
vice; does allowing him free- 
» OF a two-fold nature, turn the 
Mauice in his favour? On your own 
principles, it only renders him more 
enminal, without making him more 
; %OU assuine, as a point of 
fact, that man, ‘2 action, is lower 
a. beasts that perish ; and then 
» Unless he is distinguished by 
Mow ishe above them? What, 
Stl is it then an alleviation of his 
that it is all of his own 


choice? Is he fess degraded 
=, has been his ae de- 
Jou oes And what consolation do 
: him by asserting that he is 

- ¢ the brutes, if you, 


time, that he i 
below them? end 


» the real nobleness of man 
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consists not in speculation but in fact. 
It depends on nv metaphysical system. 
It is proved by his actual and present 
greatness, by his glorious energies, 
his never-dying loves, his generous 
virtues, his universal conscience, his 
unbounded powers, and his high de- 
sires and reachings forth of spirit far 
beyond the limits of earth or of time, 
However this grand piece of Divine 
workinauship is constituted, or rather 
by whatever names its frame is dis- 
tinguished, whether it is termed nyat- 
ter, or spirit, or a combination of both, 
its actual and inherent grandeur re- 
mains the same. There is breathed 
into it the breath of God. The image 
of the Divinity is stainped on it. Call 
it by what appellation you please, it is 
still the most glorious of God's visible 
works, che fit subject for the admira- 
tion of angels. After your deepest 
researches, you must deduce the su- 
periority of man to the brates from 
that which he Is, independently of 
all systems and theories. Here he 
is with dominion over earth and af- 
finity with heaven— holding com- 
munion with all ages and with all 
worlds—joyous in hfe—* splendid in 
ashes and pompous in the grave.” * 
If you do-not know and feel this, 
whatever may be your theories of free- 
will, it is we who would elevate and 
you who would degrade our species. 

I gladly pass over all the rest of your 
incoherent declamation against Us. 
While others aceuse us of giving un- 
due honour to the understanding, you 
speak of us as rendering-it too little. 
Y ou declaim against as as if we appealed 
not at all to the reason but entirely to 
the affections.¢ You accuse us of 
« plucking away live-csunder as it 
were, from the divine organism of the 
Bible textuary morsels and fragntents,” 
and yourself actually apply to us some 
dreadful prophecies in Isaiah! ‘To 
these charges reply is needless, And 
as to the accusation of paying Clrristi- 
anity “no other compliment than 
that of calling its name the pres 
vious dictates and decisions of our 
own mother wit,” we are too accus- 
tomed to such re gy a:sertions 
from the lowest order of Calvinistic 
Lay-preachers, to regard them any 

* Sir Thomas Browne on * Urne Bar- 
rial,”’ 

+ See pp. 69, 6}. 
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272 Marriage not discouraged in the New Testament. 


a. 


more than the burthen of an old song, 
ereven the damnatory clauses of the 
Athanasian creed. 
There was a time, Sir, when your 
wisait of Unitarianism would have 
n very different from that which 
you have recently drawn. If we now 
see you joining with a far inferior race 
to represent our principles as shocking 
or absurd, it atlords us some consolation 
to remember that you were once their 
advocate. You thought and felt with 
us in the vernal freshness of your ge- 
nius. Of this remembrance no efforts 
of your's can deprive us. You too must 
recollect the ** Religious Musings,” or 
ow are the only one who could ever 
forget them.* ‘They are a living—imay 
they be an immortal !—proof of what 
rou felt and thought in some of the 
brightest moments of your earthly 
being. I allude not to these evidences 
of your former creed for the purpose of 
reproaching you with the change. He 
who upbmids another for an alteration 
in his sentiments, must suppose that 
all knowledge is intuitive, and that, in 
the progress of human life, the same 
unvarying scenery is ow ree aronnd 
Ws. tat the close of these animad- 
versions I would fondly dwell on the 
memory of what you were, and console 
myself for the present animosity you 
hear to our creed with the thought, 
that in estimating the whole man, if 
the Church of England should be 
found to have Pies seer you among 
* This beantifal poem exhibits the 
most striking indications of a brilliant 
though youthful genius. It is full of 
dright visions, balf unveiled—of unbounded 
and indistinct prospects—of noble aspira- 
tions after all kinds of imaginary excel- 
lence. Asa system of religion or meta- 
physics, it is neither very iatelligible nor 
\ery consistent; but it is decidedly opposed 
te most of those sentiments which the au- 
thor has since learned to admire. The 
fvllowing i¢ the tribute paid to the great 
Reviver of Unitarianiem in England : 


** Lo Paiestity there, Patator and 
Saint and Saoe, 
dfim full of years from his lov'd native land 
Statesmen bleod-stain'd, and priests ido- 
latrows 
fy dark lier madd'ning the blind mutl- 
titude 
Orowe with vain Aate, Calm, pitying, he 
retir'd 
Sot mut'd expectant en these promis’d 


veats ** 





her sons in the maturity of your jp 
tellect and the plenitude of your know 
ledue, your youngest and brighte 
hopes, your earliest aspirations, yogr 
first religious loves were extirely oon 
But, after all, it is not to us, but: 

poetry that 1 should most cordially hai 
your return. In the lower walks ¢ 
controversy, political or religious, the 
linht from heaven serves only to Jes 
astray. You are bewildered by th 
splendours of your own genius. You 
mind is lke the throne in Mile’ 
heaven, * dark with excessive bright” 
Why, L ask with fond impatience, js 
not this light carried into the purer 
gions of the imagination, where it ma 
shine unveiled forever? Surely tw 

not pass away from the earth behind 
the clouds of mysticism and politie~ 
only leaving on them its golden ting 
They must fade away, and the temp- 
rary lustre lent thei will sink whe 
they disappear. But surely this car 
never be the lot of one ‘* whose fame 
should share in nature's immortality, : 
venerable thing”—of one who can & 
entangled only in the filmy nets whieb 
his own fancy spreads—of one whow 
proper sphere is above this world and 
not amidst its storms—of one who mar 
live in the hearts and imaginations ¢ 
brighter ages, when the very names 0 
those whose cause he now condescené 
to gild over are utterly forgotten, 


*aye 





Sir, April 21, 1817, 
Hyewe [p. 152] will permit e 
to point out what | conceive # 
be an undoubted error in his sate 
ment, that Christ and his apostles é* 
couraged marriage, and only san 
it as a prevention of immorality. 
gospel opinions as to marriage have # 
particular, nota general reference, 49° 
respect the peculiar circumstances “ 
the early Christians, and especu*! 
apostles or missionaries, living # } 
Ume of persecution and various 
when marriage would d 
and when celibacy, from the mauve 
entire devotion to the gospel t 
would be meritorious. Paul, pe 
expressly disclaims having any 
rity for his injunctions on subjet 
oe Now as to virgins, I have no com 
mandment frem the Lord, yet 
according to my J 
remarkable that “ the 
marry” is pointed out as the 
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the great Christian apostacy in the 
latter times, when ‘ many should de- 
part from the trath.” 

A discussion of the theory of Mr. 
Malthus would lead me too far: but 
1 do not see how he can be said to 
“ show human life with the most 
dreadful aspect,” because he argues 
that the instincts which we share in 
common with the animal species, re- 
quire the check of rational thought. 


. 
“ 





‘Mr. Fox's Rejoinder to BR. L. on the 
Argument from Scripture for Univer- 
sal Restoration. 

Sir, April 20, 1817. 
WILL trouble you with a few 
brief animadversions on the last 

communication of my friend R. L. 
. 157, &e.}, and then take my leave 
a controversy which must, | fear, to 

most of your readers be very uninte- 

resting. 

Whether R. L. or Simpson has given 
the best account of the word folasis ; 
whether Christ's universal spiritual au- 
thority have any thing to do, or not, 
with the final purity and happiness of 
its subjects; whether bowing’ in the 
name of Jesus, and confessing that he 
is Lord to the glory of God the Father, 
be voluntary or constrained homage ; 
and whether God can command that 


which he does not desire, or desire 


that which he will not accomplish, 
ate questions which I shall leave to be 
solved by what has been said already. 
Ifanswered as I think they mast be, 
the doctrine of Restoration will remain 
mh rh possession of several direct 
It is admitted by R.L. [p. 158} 
t is admitt .L. . 158 
that the sieerelietion of all we is 
a . a lous tt 
@ Messing, and the gift of ‘divine grace. 
¢ infers from Tie eprenoms that 
the wicked will be subsequently re- 
d and finally happy, but does 
Aot ve that it is predicted.” I 
Would not quarrel about a word; but 
Haresurrection be no blessing inde- 
Pendently of its results, if there be dut 
fmt event which can make it a blessing 
to the gee if their D ge aes 
being a gift o ace and a glorious 
deliverance dinead altogether spol their 
t restoration, then Paul's 
‘of the blessedness, &c. of their 
is a prediction of their 
om. The expressions are egui- 
and may be substituted for each 
VOL. xir. 2N6 









Seripture Argument for Universal Restoration. 


other. ‘l’he one is not dedticed from 
the other by a chain of consequences, 
Lut is the meaning of the pean un- 
less indeed there be theological sense, 
for certainly thereis not common sense, 
in talking of the free and gracious gitt 
of endless misery. 

My friend has abandoned his former 
restricted interpretation of Rom. viii. 
19—23, and now admits its universal 
reference. But there is still another 
restriction which I hope he will break 
through. He is content to believe 
that the deliverance of the wicked 
** from the bondage of corruption into 
the glorious liberty of the a of 
God,” means no more than that they 
shall be raised from the grave to suffer 
punishment. Surely this limitation, 
as well as the other, ts tn his mind and 
not in the text. Putting his two inter- 
pretations together, we may come to an 
agreement. By the first, the “ liberty 
of the children of God” is a state of 
pure enjoyment, and by the second, 
this liberty is promised to all man- 
kind, 

It is true that “ the werd afterwards 
does not necessarily imply a distant 
period,” but it mustat any rate indi- 
cate a sulseguent period. The enemies 
which R. L. supposes to be meant in 
1 Cor. xv. 24, will be put down Lefore, 
and not after, the day of judgment. 
Sin and suffering are spiritual enemies 
of Christ; they will then be the only 
enemies; and all his enemies shall be 
put down. This a to me to be 
plain fact and not dubious inference. 

I shall conclude with a single re- 
mark on the mode of interpreting the 
vision of John, and other passages in 
which itis allowed that terms implying 
universality are employed. It seems 
to be taken for granted by R. L. and 
others, that because such terms are 
sometimes used with obvious limita- 
tions, they are not to be admitted in 
evidence on this subject. It is true 
that words must be interpreted 
things, and as Simpson observes, “ In 
all languages there are several words 
which must be understood in different 
senses according to the subject to 
which they are applied.” But then, 
Sir, in the present case it should be 
shewn that there is in the “subject 
some necessary limitation of the uni- 
versality of the expressions. Sorme- 
thing should be indicated in the decla- 
rations of Scripture, in the character 
of God, or the nature of man, that 
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makes the restoration of the wicked an 
impossibility. If this cannot be done, 
if the final happiness of all men be a 
probable expectation, and a fair inie- 
rence from * many very plain declara- 
tions of Scripture,” | think it follows 
that the passages which seem to assert 
it ought to be taken in their obvious 
sense. There is, as to them, no good 
reason why universal terms should have 
a limited meaning, but every guarantee 
which can rationally be demanded, 
for their retaining their natural and 
most extensive signification. 


W. J. FOX. 





Sir, Dublin, \Oth April, 1817. 
BEG leave through the medium 
of your Repository to call the 

attention of the public to what I con- 
sider will be an indelible stain on the 
character of the British nation, if they 
suffer the subscription for erecting a 
monument to Mr. Locke to remain 
longer in its present state. It was origi- 
a intended when £1000 should be 
raised to purchase the block of marble. 
For some years the subscription has 
remained at abont £700: let the pre- 
sent subscribers deposit half the amount 
of their former subscriptions, or pur- 
chase a smaller block deste which 
may now be had at a reasonable rate. 
The are perennius monumentun will 
perpetuate the name of the man —but 
it is a disgrace to the British name that 
a statue to commemorate the man who 
in these latter ages first taught us how 
to reason and to think, has not been 
long since erected. 
og. if. 





Review of the Letter to WV. Sonvth, Esq. 
M. P. Srom I. Southey, hsq. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


HIS letter is written in conse- 
uence Of some expressions ut- 

tered in Parliament by Mr. Sinith, 
which Mr. Southey thinks of slander- 
ous import. It appears that certain 
societies with some of the members 
of which Mr. Smith was acquainted, 
and of whom he had a fivourable 
mon, were accused in Parliament 
the worst designs; and Mr. Sinith 
willing to shew that some who had 
held opinions of the same nature as 
those imputed to his fnends, were by 
his opponents esteemed good men, 
weed the Poem called “ Wat 
yler” in proof of this, and in the 





heat of his feclings thus excited, ap. 
plied the term RENEGADE to the +4 
ther of Wat Tyler, and quoted some 
violent CXpPressions i a Paper ny the 
Quarterly Review, aseribtd, without 
contradiction, to Mr. South v. In thes 
letter Mr. Southey avows liunself the 
writer of Wat ‘Tyk r, and very sate 
fuctortly acconnts tor the ¢ hange of bys 
political opinions. ‘That Mr. Southey 
is, and has been from his earliest 
youth, a most excellent moral cha 
racter, of great benevolence of feeling 
and the strictest integrity, we firmly 
believe, and we see nothing either 
wrong or surprising in his change of 
opinion. He values himself highly 
upon the purity of his morals, and we 
believe with reason; but, perhape, 
his censure of others expressed and 
implied is too severe. Married at 
twenty-two to a most attentive and 
affectionate woman, willing to lie 
with him in “ absolute retirement,” 
he has been greatly favoured and 
exempted from many temptations; and 
although, until the days of Mr. Mal. 
thus, this conduct was ever esteemed 
virtuous and excellent, yet we trast 
that it is not of a character so exalted 
as that Few examples of it are to be 
found. In married life we beluve 
infidelity on either side to be very 
uncommon, and we think Mr. 
Southey is not authorized by implice 
tion to involve ALL the opposers af 
governinent or the adimintstration, m 
the indiscriminate charge of aban 
doned vice and impurity. Mr. Sinith, 
too, has lived in the “ bosom of bis 
family” with an unsullied charactt, 
another favoured individual, and thow 
sands and tens of thousands, both of 
the opponents of government and of 
its supporters, are entitled to the 
same praise. We see nothing in poe 
litical opinions, which exclusively 
tile their holders to the censurt ¢ 
vice, or the praise of virtue, and this 
apparent bias we cannot approre 
Mr. Southey deliberately writes “ 
derer” upon the forehead of MP 
Sinith, but we think with very ht 
reason. The term RENEGADE ts 
used, without any intention to coe 
vey its most malignant meaning, # 
indeed all words are. How common 
is it to call a man a deserter, when™ 
is meant merely to say that he 
changed sides, without any 

tion of the worst motives, OF © 
any mental reference to his 
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stall? Rexs@aps may be a term of 
Spanish origin, and Mr. Southey, as 
3 master of that language, may be 
able to affix to it a very malignant 
signification ; still, we have no no- 
tion that it is never used in any other 
sense, or was indeed on this occasion ; 
but was merely meant to convey the 
charge of a change of opinion, or 
associates, without any charge of 
moral turpitude. We think then 
that if Mr. Smith is never guilty of a 

ter crime than the loose applica- 
ton of this term: to Mr. Southey, he 
may recline withovt remorse on a 
dving pillow. We think too, that 
Mr. Southey speaks rather from the 
eflervescence of his mind, when he 
calls Mr. Smith a SLANDERER, than 
from any impression of deep depravity 
that he conceives to rest on Mr. 
Smith. 

There runs, however, through this 
letter, a spirit of censure and con- 
tempt which we think is not entitled 
to praise. As to Mr. Smith's know- 
ing nothing, but from comMMoN re- 
port, who was the author of the 
atticle in the Quarterly Review, we 
ong ate with Mr. Southey.  Evi- 
dence of such a fact is not difficult 
o be obtained, and in the presence 
of some external evidence, IN TERNAL 
evidence in the works of so volumi- 
nous a writer as Mr. Southey will 
turn the scale. Mr. Smith believed 
he had sufficient evidence of this pro- 
duction being Mr. Southey’s-—and 
there is a bitter spirit in this article. 
He who calls his opponents “ the 
greatest of scouNDRELS,” has little 
reason to criticise with severity the 
language used by others. In this 
letter, Mr. Brougham is classed with 
the Roman Tribune Clodius, with 

colour of justice we know not. 

Ata time when the commerce of 

SXes Was not strictly guarded by 

€ opinion, this unhappy Tri- 

f; was the scandal of his age. 
‘eentious, adulterous, incestuous, a 
herof the mysteries, a murderer, 

’ the of all excellence, the burner 
ll he vuse of Cicero, he directed 
rofl power to purposes of the 
dae ved selfishness. Is no less 
this the character of Mr. 

. ? Is this the equity of the 
How and pen Se oa manage 4 

e€ is party fecling, i 
tach excellence as that of Mr. Southey, 

Spable of thus feeling its influ- 
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ence? Should it be proved that Mr. 
Brougham is as pure in morals as the 
Duke of Wellington, or even the 
amiable (for such he was) Lord 
Nelson, the two favourites of Mr. 
Southey, it will require all the elo- 
quence of Mr. Southey to reconcile 
his writings either to truth or de- 
cency ! 

If all the advocates of administra- 
tion were happy moralists, and all its 
Opponents corrupt and impure, Mr. 
Southey's severity were not only justi- 
fiable but meritorious; but if this be 
not the fact, there should be more 
discrimination in his censure. 

Why he sneers at the Unitarians, 
(except it is on supposition of their 
bad morals) we cannot tell—for this 
is the same author, who declares tn 
his memoirs of Kirk White, in the 
spirit of true integrity, that he then 
entertained opinions concerning the 
Christian institute, im direct oOppo- 
sition to that amiable youth. The 
opinions of Mr. White were those of 
the Church of England ; what then, 
were those of Mr. Southey? Is Mr. 
Southey’s rage against the opposers of 
administration capable of fixing his 
hatred against Unitarians? Perhaps 
every sect of Christians should be 
humble when they speak of their 
morality, but the Unitarians are not 
below ‘others in moral rank. The 
Lardners, the Hartleys, the New- 
tons, are not inferior in morals to 
the Lauds, the Waterlands, or the 
Southeys. ‘* Let another praise thee 
aud not thine own lips.” How many 
thousands, who have no view to the 
opinions or biographical dictionaries 
of remote ages, have lived with un- 
sullied character in the bosom of their 
fansities, more thankful for the favour 
of heaven, which preserved them in 
virtue, than boastful of their own 
invulnerale purity! ‘The language 
of the publican has often been theirs, 
in the midst of all their excellence, 
“ Lord be merciful to me a sinner!” 

There may, however, be such as 
“ need no repentance,” and Mr. 
Southey may be one of them. But 
when we see the pious husuility of 
our Lardner, who was as pure as Mr. 
Southey, without the same protect- 
ing circumstance 3, we cannot but be 
struck with the difference of ther 
mental character. 

If this letter had been purely po- 
litical we should not have noted it: 































































































































































































































































































































































































im reference to character and morals 
only we regar | it. It aflords a proof 
that men who are the quickest to 
resent affronts, are the most apt to 
give them—that Mr. Southey, like 
many other good men, is not deeply 
learned in self-knowledge, for if Mr. 
Smith be a slanderer, what is Mr. 
Southey? “ The snuffers of the ta- 
bernacle were of pure gold. 

Mr. Stith and Mr. Southey, if 
nothing worse can be shewn of them 
than they shew of each other, may 
yo down to posterity with faultless 
reputation, unequal, perhaps, in the 
turn of their genius, but equally esti- 
mahle as men and as citizens. 

We conclude with one remark, 
that whoever caused the publication 
of the beautiful poem of Wat Tyler, 
without consent of the author, is 
entitled to a very different ceusure, 
than either Mr, Southey or Mr. — 

A. R. 





Sir, : May \, 1817. 
i the short notice of the affair of 

Mr. Wright in the House of Lords, 
I was particularly surprised that Dr. 
George Law, the Bishop of Chester, 
should have been the man to vindicate 
the persecution of this r Unitarian 
preacher, on the ground of his denying 
the natural immortality of the soul, 
and its separate state after death, when 
he must know, what every theological 
scholar knows, that this very doctrine, 
whether true or false, constituted the 
leading feature in the literary histor 
of bis venerable father, Bishop Ed- 
mund Law, of Carlisle; whose Ap- 
pendix to his Theory of Religion, con- 
taining an examination of all the texts 
where the words soul or spirit occur 
im the Seriptures, in the opinion of 
the learned Archdeacon Blackburne, 
**shook the cause of conscious inter- 
mediate existence to its very founda- 
tion.” It surely required no snall 
** strength of face” in the Reverend 
Prelate now on the Bench, to cha 
this doctrine with involving the denial 
of a future state, when (I repeat it ) 
he must Anow, that his father's object 
(and no doubt that of Mr. Wright) 
was to shew, that life and immortality 
were brought to light in the gospel, and 
thus to place the hope of a future life 
on its sures; ground “ of faih in God's 
promise contained in a well-authen- 


ugated revelation.” V.F. 








Bishop of Chester's Notice of Mr. J. Wirght. 


k I were not to send a reply te 
.. the letter of your Correspondent, 
lr. H. Janson, (p. 160), my silence 
might be misunderstood. T° was poy 
aware that what I called a few Gueriey 
were any thing but what I called 
them; and 1 wish that 1 hod nog 
(for it was unintentional, mere jp. 
voluntary error) “thrown some dis 
couragement in the way of their being 
answered.” [| certainly did imend 
however to throw much discourage. 
ment in the way of crude thoughts and 
loose remarks being sent to the Monthly 
Repository as replies to my queries 
If this intention or the manner of 
expressing it has given offence and 
called forth sarcasm, the eflect un- 
designedly produced can only serve t 
prove how easy it is to offend and how 
difficult it is to please. 

L was not aware that many hundred 
volumes have been written on the 
rt. ye comprised in my queries, and 
shall be obliged to your Correspondent 
if he will take an opportunity of men- 
tioning the names of two or three 
hundreds of such volumes ; for | know 
not of a ca book that professed) 
discusses some of the questions wht 
I sent for insertion in your Miscel 
lany: I know not of any book 
which a single chapter may be found 
having any reference to some of my 
queries. The writings of that “ u 
genious speculator William Godwin,’ 
are nearly as foreign (for any prac 
tical purpose) to the points which 
proposed, as the remarks of your Cor 
respondent. 

was willing to hope that some 
of your readers who have studied the 
nature of politieal principles, mstite 
tions, Xc. might be induced to give 
the results of their inquiries and f& 
flections in the shape of artoms, a * 
foundation and beginning of the most 
desirable of all desiderata, a true 9* 
tem of political science, a system of 
political science that shall make 
well-being of the commonwealth - 
aim and end of all its deliberation 
and determinations—that shal 
social happiness the rule and measur 
of all social excellence, of all national 
wealth, greatness, power and glory: 

It is easy to talk of paliamendr} 
corruption being the original sim 
all our political evils, as 


‘ot 


Sir, April 32, $17. 


liamentary reform could of | 
all political wrongs and 
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existing calamities ; but the ongr of 
li social complaints must be deeper 
in the social constitution, than either 
the quacks or the most skilful po- 
litical physicians have generally per- 
ceived and confessed. Parliamentary 
reform might (and 1 think would) 
cure Uld England of galloping con- 
semption; but most old constitutions 
have a complication of diseases which 
cannot be eradicated from the system, 
because the medicine which removes 
one only aggravates another. In this 
case the patient cannot expect com- 
ete recovery, but must resizn to 
death in hope of a blessed resurrec- 
hon. 

The masterly dissector (in the 
opinion of the person writing this) of 
human nature and human society, 
concerning whom your Correspondent 
inquires, 1s Mandeville, author of the 
Fable of the Bees. If all readers 
derive as much benefit from the above 
work as I think I have derived, they 
will speak as highly of the author. 
But of opinion and taste, &c. there is 
no absolute standard. If 1 thought 
that this notice of Mandeville would 
by any accident come under the eye 

Dr. Malthus, I would request of him 
#a special favour that he would point 
mt a few of those dexterous misno- 
ners in which he says the reason- 
mg consists by which the author of 
the Fable of the Bees supports his 
shocking system. J cannot believe 
that Dr. Malthus would join the com- 
non hue and cry against an unpopular 
author, the better to escape popular 
clamour himself; yet though in conse- 

of the foregoing heavy censure 
took up the Fable of the Bees for 
the very purpose of examining its 
fous Tisnomers in support of a 
shocking system, I have not been 
very successful in detecting that worst 
Kind of verbal deceptions which con- 
WM specious misnomers. 
J. GILCHRIST. 


Christian Equality: A Discourse, Sc. 
(Concluded from p. 209.) 
ow the ae Sratinets obstacle 
BSspel-equality, and the widest 
aberration - = principles laid 
postie in our text, re- 
haat to be noticed. “I say,” says 
me,” oe ce given unto 
have aanevmmue of the commission I 
able received to preach the unsearch- 


im who was “ meek 
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and lowly in heart,” “ who came not 
be ministered unto but to minister,” 
and who, by example, precept and pro- 
hibition, discountenanced among his 
disciples every thing that looked like 
an cio of pre-eminence and su- 
periority,—I say, ‘* to every man that is 
among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think ;” 
and, reckoning himself together with 
the rest, he declares, ‘* we are every one 
members one of another.” Neverthe- 
less, from a period very shortly subse- 
uent to that in which Paul wrote, 
owe to the present, there has been an 
order of men in the Church claiming 
distinctive titles, exclusive privileges 
and dictatorial powers. It would be 
both tedious and invidious to enter at 
any length upon a detail of the mis- 
chiefs and corruptions which have dis- 
turbed and defaced the pure institutions 
of the gospel, and in which men of 
this description have been the principal 
agents: they are sufficiently known to 
all who haye the slightest acquaintance 
with history, civil or sodadaniall 
Neither do I intend any thing personal ; 
iny business is only with the nature ot 
the powers they exercise, and which is 
known at once by an inspection of 
their respective constitutions. By 
these, under the collective, but mis- 
applied title of the Church, they ate 
authorized to decree rites and cere- 
monies; to determine controversies of 
faith and cases of conscience; 10 be 
stewards of the mysteries of God; to 
have the custody of the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, that is to say, the 
power of admission or exclusion; to 
retain and remit sins; to inflict and 
remove censures; to pronounce and 
revoke sentence of excommunication ; 
to give validity to ordinances; and, 
as Mt appears in practice, and as we 
have repeatedly experienced too, as 
members of courts of judicature, and 
decide upon the orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy of the opinions, not only of their 
own party, but of others who belong 
not to their cominunion, nor recognize 
their authority. These are indeed 
high prerogatives, and the question 
instantly presents itself—from whence 
are they derived? Now, although 
many will be disposed to deay that 
most of the ordinary powers with 
which the immediate successors of 
Jesus were invested, and which were 
necessary in the infancy of the Chureh, 
have any specific applicability. o: those 
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of an extraordivary kind any existence 
in these its maturer periods, vet these 
points have been settled by the clergy 
themselves to their own satisfaction : 
they have, in many material instances, 
identified their office with that of the 
apostles, and, by virtue of the imposi- 
tion of hands, have transmitted their 
privileges and faculties entire from one 
generation to another, thus constituting 
themselves a corporation, with spiritual 
jurisdiction and perpetual succession. 
Now it cannot but appear wonderful, 
that in a country aia there is so 
great, so just and so general a jealousy 
of the least encroachment upon civil 
rights, such an invasion of those which 
ought to be yet more highly prized, 
shoald meet with so little opposition, 
or rather with so tame an acquiescence. 
Certain it ts, that if a self-created 
aristocracy were to stort up among us, 
and assume such an utwarrantable su- 
premacy over our temporal concerns as 
the clergy do over our faith, every hand 
and every veice would be instantly 
raised for its subversion. It is, how- 
ever, of hule consequence from what 
quarter ecclesionied! authority is de- 
rived, or supposed to be derived, whe- 
ther divine, apostolical or popular, if 
it confer upon its possessors, and all 
they say or do the attribute of sacred, 
and give them that lordship over God's 
heritage which the apostles themselves 
disclanmed. And with whatever tran- 
quillity we may hear the heinous charge 
of confederacy with Satan, or the so- 
lemn sentence of heresy from such a 
tribunal, we cannot but ebserve and 
regret so total a departure from the 
precept and spirit of our text, and wish 
that the duties of the ministerial de- 
partment were better understood, and 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ 
more closely a g By no means let 
me be thought to cast indiscriminate 
reflections, or to insinuate that humi- 
lity, charity, benevolence, the love of 
liberty and every Christian virtue, may 
not or do not adorn and dignify the 
pastoral office among all religious per- 
suasions ; but I believe there can be no 
question whether those things upon 
which I have animadverted, have not 
a natural tendency to make men think 
of themselics more highly than they 
vught to think, to fosier many of those 
dispositions which the Apostle so 
pointedly condemns, and must there- 
tore be, on the whole, unfriendly to 








the meres and eflect of the pure an 
unadulterated religion of Cheist, 

"Lhat the privileges of the orde 
might be guarded from invasion, ther 
was an obvious necessity for te utmow 
caution as to those who should be a. 
mitted to a participation of they 
Accordingly we see that in many « 
minaries of education for the ministry, 
one of the earliest lessons inculcate 
is a dutiful attachment to the Sy stein: 
and articles of faith which are deemed 
fundamental laws of the institution, 
and a departure from which woul! 
incur no less a penalty than expulsion." 
"To these it is frequently requ red of the 

® From the North American Review. 
Mi. Loring D. Dewey has published a Dw. 
course delivered before a private society a 
the students of the Theological Semigay 
in New York, of which be was a member, 
It is the principal object of this Discourse 
to show that being justified, in the lo 
guage of the New Testament, means bemg 
pardoned. This heinous proceeding of the 
young gentleman was the occasiva of the 
following letter. 


New York, 12th March, 1816. 
To Mr. Lorine VD. Dewey. 


Sin.—IT is matter of grief to us, that 
any of our pupils whom we have be 
endeavouring to lead into the knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, should tom 
away from the holy commandment delivereé 
unto him. This, misguided youth, is yor 
own case. The doctrines which you har 
avowed in your Discourse submitted to & 
aod in your conversation with us relatne 
thereto, are so deeply erroneous, 5° rad- 
cally subversive of the whole gospel scheme 
and so ruinous to the souls of men, tha 
they cannot be tolerated in the semnoey 
under our care. It shall not bere be # 
much as questioned, no not for an beet, 
whether attacks upon the essential parts 4 
our Redeemer’s work, are to be pe 
in any shape or upon any pretence what- 
ever. 

We are therefore under the aflictiat 
necessity of informing you, that your co 
nexion with our seminary ceases trem * 
day. You will consider the preseat dec” 
as peremptory, aud uot to be altered, 
it shall please God to give you & soundet 
mind, and enable you to recover sorrel 
out of the snare of the devil. That sub 
way be your happiness is our bearts desut 
and prayer for you. 

f}. M. MASON, Principal Th. Sew 
A. R. C. New York. 

J. M. MATTHEWS, Asst. Prefers 
Th. Sem. A. KR. U. New F 
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pupil that he should signify his assent 
a by subscription, at an age 
early that his understanding cannot 
be supposed to have any share ii the 
transaction. In embracing the doc- 
wines of the Church which thus re- 
ceives him into her maternal bosom, 
he arrives at once at the utmost boun- 
dries of divine knowledge, all farther 
inquiry ts superseded, and he has only 
wo conduct his examination of the 
Scriptures and his other theological 
sadies upon the prescribed model. 
Thus qualified, he becomes one of the 
appointed number, out of whom the 
people, if they are permitted to choose 
atall (which is not always the case), 
must take their spiritual guide and 
instructor; and, according to all the 
rules of probability, both pastor and 
flock will continne to walk in the good 
old track which has been marked out 
forthem so carefully, and under the 
awe of those salutary severities from 
the courts above which would be the 
consequence of their deviation. Is 
this then that knowledge of the truth 
which Jesus declared should make 
them free who were his disciples in- 
deed? Can that be truth which would 
teep the minds of men in a state of 
mpetual pupilage, and which would 
mist those appeals to the understanding 
which our Lord and his apostles, di- 
noely inspired as they were, did not 
disdain to make? Or shall we, as 
Christians, contentedly wear such 
iammels, as in the capacity of citizens 
we would indignantly shake off? The 
liberal and enlightened spirit of this 
age and this. country will not much 
ger submit to such unworthy re- 
wants, I rejoice when I see religions 
“weieuies, of the lowest order, exercising 
their undoubted right in the choice of 
Miwisters, as the first step towards 

the knowledge of the crate and the 
building up the universal Church of 
pon its proper foundation. 

Ie People only ought to be the judges 
Man's qualifications who may 

wre them most acceptably. They 
may take him from any condition or 
theinch.; os they think fit, and 
choice sa sufficient passport to the 
sereise af his office. The connexion 
matnrely and judiciously formed, he is 
tatnled to their respect, to their “ high 
Seem in love for his work's sake,” 


+4, if necessary, toa comfortable and 
degrabl maiotenance But the au- 
’ 


in some cases he may be 
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called to exercise, is not his own but 
theirs, and to be used for their credit 
and advantage. Harmony is most likely 
to be lasting, when people and minister 
meet upon terms of reciprocal freedom 
—whew it is perfectly understood that 
they are not to be lords aver Ais faith, 
any more than he of ¢heirs—when he 
lays before them the result of bis in- 
quiries, not to supersede their own, but 
to incite and assist them, and that they 
may approve or dissent as mature con- 
sideration shall warrant. If there arise 
any difference upon points, by either 
party deemed essential, there are but 
two proper ways of settling it—cither 
by mutual concession or peaceable se- 
paration. But the words of the late 
excellent Mr. Lindsey, on the opening 
of his place of worship, are so apposite 
to my purpose, that J cannot forbear to 
quote them. “ Your minister,” said 
he, ** claims not any spiritual powers, 
more than belong to every one of vou. 
He considers himselfonly as one whom 
you have chosen for your instructor in 
the gospel, on the good opinion of his 
diligence and probity, but to whom you 
are tied no longer than he shall dis 
charge his office with fidelity and to 
your approbation. His province will 
be, not to speak any thing of himself, 
or dictate aught to vou of his own au- 
thority, but to lay before you the words 
of Christ and the mind of God as re- 
vealed in the Sacred Writings, with 
such interpretation as may seem to 
throw light on that inestimable book, 
and afford the most powerful motives 
to a holy life, which is the prime end 
of all instruction.” 

That such may be the dispositions 
and views of the man who shall sustain 
the office of pastor in this society—that 
such may he the temper and spirit to 
be found among us—and that the time 
when they shall all be called into ex- 
ercise may soon arrive, is my most de. 
vout and earnest wish. Blessed he 
God, we walk at perfect liberty; we 
are in bondage to no prescribed system 
of doctrine; the Bible is our only rule 
of faith; with that in our hands we 
are free to pursue divine truth wherever 
it leads us, and according to that (when 
thoroughly understood) m/fallitle guide, 
to amend our mistakes and rectify our 
misconceptions. Equal as all are in 
point of privilege, there will still be, as 
among any associated body of nen, a 


disparity in other respects. Even the 
sabitelons gifts imparted to the early 
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Christians were given in different mea- 
sures; and the proper, the designed 
use of them was, when every one knew 
how to make a sober estimate of his 
own, and applied them faithfully to 
the common advantage. So ttts now 
with respect to the difference between 
one and another in abilities and ac- 
quirements which are as truly the gift 
of God, as were the powers of speaking 
with tongues, prophecy, healing and 
such lke, and such ought to be their 
application. But if instead of all 
** submitting themselves one to another 
in the fear of God,” there should ap- 

arin *ome a forwardness to intrude 
into departments for which they are 
manifestly unqualified, or in others 
who are really distingur hed by superior 
talents, to set at nought and overbear 
those whose advantaves and attainments 
are less conspicuonu —if the harmo- 
nizing, equalizing spirit of the gospel, 
which exalts the humble and humbles 
the ex alted, be Jost; them enters the fell 
spirtt of party, and in its train, discord, 
envy, strife, confusion and every evil 
word and work, to the diserace of 
Christianity and the grief and shante 
Of all its real friends. My brethren! 
may we ever keep our doors fast closed 
against such a train of destructive in- 
traders. 

I conclude with this general ob- 
servation.—U pon a correct view of the 
principle of equality, and as it affects 
the state of the world at larce, it seems 
pertectly to comncide with the equ table 
and Impartial tendency of the divine 
dispensations. Whe ther we look back 
through the history of al! past ages, or 
attentively consider the events of our 
own tune, we shall find that the grasp 
at any exorbitant degree of pre-emi- 
nence has always carried in it the 
seeds of its own disappointment and 
final overthrow. We see clearly that 
the extenston of commerce, of civil 
liberty, of the useful arts and of know- 
ledge of all kinds, is lessening the dis- 
tance between the several nations and 


elaseee of mankind; while the religion 
of Jeane, IN proportion as it ts eli- 


vered from the corruptions which have 
stained its purity, and from the di 

eraxceful and unnatural bondage in 
which for ages it was held, is gently 
wearing off asperities, uniting jarring 
interests, reconciling discordant Opie 
none, and opening the way for that 
kingdom of nghteousness and peace of 
which the Moer Hrew alone shall 






ly Mr. Eddowes, at Philude'phig 


be Sovercign—in which his Nan 
shall be one and his praise one, Be» 
thus spake the herald who, oclaimed 
its approach, agreeably to the sur 
word of rrophecy—* Prepare Ve the 
way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert an highway for our God 
Every VALLEY SHALL BE FXALTED, 
AND EVERY MOUNTAIN AND AIL 
SHALL BE MADE Low, and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and 
the rough places plain ; and the glory 
of the Lord shall be revealed, aye 
ALL FLESH SHALL SEF IT TOGETHE?. 
for the mouth of Jenovan hat 


' 


spoken it."—Aimen! So bert! 


PRAYER. 


Almichty Creator, and Univers 


Sovereign ! Who hast made of ov 
blood all nations of men to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, and who 
hast not deft thyself without witnes 


in that thou doest them good, gimner 


them rain from: Neaven and frurthe 
, and fillest their hearts wt 
food and gladness. We esteem ov 
selves happy that we are subjects ¢ 
thy just and equal government—thi 
we are members of that creat fam: 
who are all objects of thy parent 
care. We believe that all thy jo@ 
inents are according to truth # 
uprightness; and that those dispens 
tions of thy Providence which are & 
yond our limited comprehension, (* 
ceed upon such principles as are | 
calculated to secure universal ore 
and happiness. If we appear t * 
distinguished by privileges which ar 
not vouchsafed to many others of 0 
race, let not our hearts be lifted v7 
on account of that which we ot 
solely to thine unmerited grace # 
favour. If we are intrusted with te 
ted brother 
talents, let us not despise our Orel 
who’hath received but one, and we 
whom we are to stand or fall befor 
the same Master. Mindful of ” 
own frailty and fallibility, may * 
never presume to usurp that prone” 
which is thine alone, nor sit 1 J 
ment over the faith of those, woe 
their humility and sincerity, wheter” 
may be their involuntary error o 


render acct ptable in ths sight. 
that the 


seusolis 


‘y 


We pray, in faith, ¢ he 
fraternal and charitable spi ie 
Son's gospel inay zo fonh con pe 


and to conquer all pride hat 
all emulation and strfe—! ao 
the lowest and most depress 
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condition, thy children” ot mankind 
nay be raised to a participation of the 
nig privileges it bestows ; and that 
it may cast down inaginations, aud 
every high thing which would exalt 
uself in opposition to the sacred cause 
of liberty, civil and religious. May 
all our fellow-citizens, duly sensible 
of the invaluable advantages of this 
nature which they possess, act worthy 
of them, by cultivating a spirit of 
mutual toleration, harmony and con- 
cord; and heartily unite in endeavours 
to promote that general order which 
is founded on the basis of equal rights. 
Blessed be thy name for the unre- 
strained privilege which we of this 
Christian society enjoy of worship- 
ping thee according to the dictates of 
our consciences, and the prescriptions 
of thy holy word. White we stand 
fast mm the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made us free, may every grace 
a Sey vote whib his gospel 
enjoins, both personal and social, be 
found among us. Thus adorning the 
doctrine of God our Saviour may we 
shine as lights in the world, and be 
fitted to join the general assembly and 
church of the first-born whose naines 
we written in heaven—which shall 
gathered from all nations and 
engues and people, and unite in 
gateful adoration and joyful thanks- 
ewing before the throne of Him who 
lweth for ever and ever. 


The Spaniard's Letters from England. 
Sir, May 1, 1817. 
| HAD employed myself the other 

day in reading Wat ‘I'yler and the 
warterly Review and a Letter to 
liam Smith, Esq. M.P. from Ro- 
bert Southey, Esq. when being com- 
pletely wearied and disgusted, I turned 
a book-shelves for some work that 
d amuse and instruct me and 
recover me to a opinion of human 
nature. My hand was fed almost 
; t a motive to three little vo- 
umes which I had not looked into 
"ace their first publication in 1807, 
by Don “ Letters from England: 





Manuel Alvarez Espriella, 
ed from the Spanish and I 
work £4 t» say that this ingenious 
wan i) answered my ng I 
aes so much pleased as I 

rough the Letters that I made 
ae of choice passages 

'thooght might be worthy of 


va,» Jour Repository. You will 
OL. xy. 20 
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perceive that they breathe a mild 
spirit of liberty which in the present 
day 1s rare. They were happily writ- 
ten before the Quarterly heview was 
set up to digest slavery and corruption 
into a system, and before Mr. Southey 
had applauded the suspension of the 
Haleas Corpus Act and hallooed on 
the goverument to the curbing of the 
liberty of the press and the punishing 
ot free writers. 

The inquiry frequently broke from 
me as I read, who was this Don? 
for, it is clear, Mr. Editor, that this 
is an assumed name, taken no doubt 
for the sake of saying without incon- 
venience more spirited things than the 
author could have uttered tn proprid 
persond. Perhaps you can furnish me 
with a satisfactory answer. On the 
negative side, I can affirm that the 
Spaniard was not the Poet Laureate 
ot that day; and on the positive, I 
think [ hazard little in asserting that 
he must have ¢ravelled in Spain and 
have been conversant in Spanish Iite- 
rature, that he must have had what 
are called Jacolin connections in early 
life and have been “* a good hater” of 
Mr. Pitt, and that he must have been 
somewhat attached to the literary Dis- 
senters and in no slight degree dis- 
affected to the Established Church. 
Esteeming him as I do, I should nat 
point him out by these marks or insti- 
tute any public inquiry concerning 
him, if I did not surmise that he is 
defunct; for were he living, how 
would it delight some anonymous 
ministerial scribe in the Quarterly to 
worry him with foul accusations and 
then how eagerly would the Poet 
Laureate set the Attorney General 
upon him! His silence for so many 
years proves indeed that he is out of 
the reach of Lettres de Cachet and 
Letters from Robert Southey, Esq. 
and therefore I proceed with the ex- 
tracts, premising only that they are 
in the order of the Letters and that 
the writer in order to maintain his 
fictitious character sometimes speahs as 
a good Catholic. 

RENEGADE NORTHEY. 
1. Gilbert Wakefield. 

When J— passed through this 
town on his way to Spain, he visited 
Gilbert Wakefield, acelebrated scholar, 
who was contined here as a favourer 
of the French Revolution. One of 


the bishops had written a book upon 
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the state of public affairs, just at the 
time when the minister proposed to 
take from every man the tythe of his 
income: this the bishop did not think 
sufficient; so he suggested instead, 
that a tenth should be levied of all 
the capital in the kingdom , arguing, 
that as every person would be affected 
in the same proportion, all would 
remain relatively as before, and in 
fact no person be affected at all. ‘This 
curious argument he enforced by as 
curious an illustration; he said, “ that 
if the foundations of a great building 
were to sink equally in every part at 
the same time, the whole pile, tnstead 
of suffering any injury, would become 
the firmer."—"* True,” said Wakefield 
in his reply, “and you, my lord 
bishop, who dwell in the upper apart- 
ments, might still enjoy the prospect 
from your window ;—but what would 
become of me and the good people 
who live upon the ground-floor?” 
Wakefield was particularly ob- 
noxious to the government, because 
his character stood very high among 
the Dissenters for learning and in- 
tegrity, and his oo were pro- 
rtionately of weight. ‘They brought 
tim to trial for having in his Answer 
tothe bishop's pamphlet applied the 
fable of the Ass and his Panniers to 
existing circumstances. lad it in- 
deed been circulated among the poor, 
its tendency would certainly have been 
mischievous; but in the form in 
which it appeared it was evidently 
designed as a warning to the rulers, 
not as an address to the mob. He 
was, however, condemned to two 
years confinement in this prison, this 
lace being chosen as out of reach of 
his triends, to make imprisonment 
more painful. The public feeling 
upon this rigorous treatment of so 
eminent a man was strongly expressed, 
and a subscription was publicly raised 
for him which amounted to above 
fifteen hundred pieces-of-eight, and 
which enabled his family to remove 
to Dorchester and settle there. But 
the magistrates, whose business it was 
to oversee the prison, would neither 
oye them to lodge with him in 
ts confinement, nor even to visit 
him daily. He was thus prevented 
ftom proceeding with the education 
of his children, an occupation which 
he had ever regarded as a dutv, and 
which had been one of his hichest 
enjoyments. But, in the midst of 


vexations and insults, he steadily cap. 
tinued to pursue both his literary 
and Christian labours ; affording to 
his fellow-prisoners what assistance 
was in his power, endeavouring to 
reclaim the vicious, and preparing the 
condemned for death. Hs IM prison. 
ment eventually proved fatal. He ha¢ 
been warned on tts expiration to ge. 
custom himself slowly to his forme: 
habits of exercise, or a fever would 
inevitably be the consequence ; a fact 
known by experience. Yn spite of all 
his precautions it took place; and 
while his friends were rejoicing at ys 
deliverance he was cut off. As, 
polemical and political writer he in. 
dulged an asperity of language which 
he had learnt from his favourite phi. 
lologists, but in private life no man 
was nore generally or more deservedly 
beloved, and he had a fearless and 
inflexible honesty which made him 
utterly regardless of all danger, and 
would have enabled him to exult in 
martyrdom. When J— had related 
this history to me, I could not but 
observe how far more humane it wa 
to prevent the publication of ob. 
noxious books than to permit ther 
to be printed and then punish the 
persons concerned. ** This,” he said, 
** would be too open a violation of the 
liberty of the press.” 


2. Conduct of the Populace et the Exe 
culion of Governor V all. 


On the morning of his execution, 
the mob, as usual, assembled in pr 
digious numbers, filling the whor 
space before the prison, and all the 
wide avenues from whence the 9% 
could be seen. Having repeatedly 
been disappointed of their revenge, 
they were still apprehensive of another 
respite, and their joy a! seeing bie 
appear upon the scaffold was so grea, 
that they set up three huzzas-® 
instance of ferocity which had neve 
occurred before. "The miserable ma, 
quite overcome by this, begged tie 

k. Wher 


hangman to: hasten his wor 

he was turned off they began ther 
huzzas again; bur ynstead of precee™ 
ing to three distinct shouts, 2s 354 
they stopped at the first. This 6 
duct of the mob has been called 
human and disgraceful, for my = 
part, I cannot but agree with # : 
who regard it in a very different hig? 
The revengeful joy which ae 
them, unchristian as that Pp 
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sertainly is, and whatever may have 
heen its excess, Was surely tounded 


happy island and its enemy were 
filled up. ‘This will be done sooner or 


ry 

to wpa humanity ; and the sudden eX- later, for Eugland must become an 
we enetion of that joy, the feeling which armed nation. How long it will be 
x one moment struck so many before her legislators will discover this, 
‘ie thousands, stopped their acclamations and how long when they have dis- 
n- at once, and awed them into a dead covered it, before they will dare to 
a clence when they saw the object of act upon it, that is, before they will 
t their hatred in the act and agony of consent to part with the power ot 
et death, is surely as honourable to the alarming the people, which they have 
id spular character as any trait which I found so convenient, it would be 
ct ee seen recorded of any people in idle to conjecture, Individuals profit 
| any age or country. slowly by experience, associations still 
M4 s Martial Law of England. more slowly, and governments the 
. The execution of Governor Wall ™°* owly of all associated bodies. 

F is considered as a great triumph of 5. Character of Calvinism. 

r justice. Nobody seems to recollect Without doubt, these ( May-day ) 
A that he has been hanged, not for sports were once connected with re- 
“ having flogged three men to death, ligion. It is the peculiar character 
’ but foran informality in the mode ot of the true religion to sanctify what is 
' doing it.—Yet this is the true state of innocent, and make even merriment 
S the case. Had he called adrum-head meritorious; and it is as peculiarly 
4 court-martial, the same sentence might the character of Calvinism to divest 
7" have heen inflicted, and the same piety of all cheerfulness, and cheer- 
r consequences have ensued, with per- fulness of all piety, as if they could 
v fect impunity to himself. not co-exist ; and to introduce a grace- 
A Che martial laws of England are Jess and joyless system of manners 
’ the most barbarous which at this day suitable to a faith which makes the 
‘ exist in Europe. The offender is heresy of Manes appear reasonable. 
" ometimes sentenced to receive a He admitted that the evil principle 
thousand lashes ;—a surgeon stands by was weaker than the good one, but 


» feel his pulse during the execution, 
and determine how long the flogging 
can be continued without killing him. 
When human nature can sustain no 
more, he is remanded to prison ; his 
wound, fur from the shoulders to the 
loins it leaves him one wound, is 
dressed, and as soon as it is suthciently 
healed to be laid open again in the 
“ame manner, he is brought out to 
undergo the remainder of his sentence. 
And this is repeatedly and openly 
pretised in a country, where they 
read in their churches, and in their 
houses, that Bible, in their own lan- 
Beage, which saith, “ Forty stripes 
may the judge inflict upon the offender, 
29d not exceed.” , 


4. Necessity of arming the People. 
at the sure and certain way to 
~ane nation for ever from alarm 
- et as from danger, is to train 
tty school-boy to the use of arms: 
¥§ would desire no better amuse- 
ment, and thus, in the course of the 
ape generation every man would be 
sa tet. England ‘might then defy, 
oan alone, but the whole con- 
vg, gued with France, even if 
Mpassable gulph between this 


in the mythology of Calvin there is ne 
na ft 
good one to be found. 


6. Evil of encouraging Informers. 

They talk here of our Holy Office 

as a disgrace to the Spanish nation, 
when their own government is ten 
times more inquisitorial, for the paltry 
pene of revenue. Shortly after his 
ast return from Spain, J— stept into 
a hosier’s to buy a pair of gloves ; the 
day was warin, and he laid his hat 
upon the counter: a well drest man 
came in after him for the same osten- 
sihle purpose, either learnt his name 
hy inquiry, or followed him ull he 
had discovered it, and the next day 
my friend was summoned before a 
magistrate to answer a cltarge for 
wearing his hat without a stamp. It 
was in vain be pleaded that the hat 
had been purchased abroad; he had 
been in England more than six weeks, 
and had not bought a stamp to put 
into it, and therefore was fined in the 
full penalty. 

This species of espionage has within 
these few years become a regular 
trade ; the laws are in some instances 
so perplexed, and in others so vexa- 
tious, that snatter for prosecution fs 
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never wanting, and many of these 
familiars of the tax-office are amassing 
fortunes by this infamous business. 
‘The most lucrative method of practice 
iS as follows : A fellow surcharges 
half the people in the district; that is, 
he informs the tax-commiissioners, 
that such persons have given in a false 
account of their windows, dogs, horses, 
carriages, &c. an offence tor which 
the tax is trebled, and half the surplus 
given to the informer. A day of 
appeal, however, is allowed for those 
who think they can justify them- 
selves; but so many have been ag- 
grieved, that when they appear to- 
gether before the commissioners, there 
is not time to hear one in ten. Some 
of these persons live two, four, or six 
leagues him the place of appeal : they 
go there a second, and whe a third 
tume in the hope of redress; the in- 
former takes care, by new surcharges, 
to keep up the crowd, and the injured 
persons find it at last less burthensome 
to pay the unjust fine, than to be 
repeatedly at the trouble and expence 
of seeking justice in vain. 

There is nothing, however dis- 
honourable or villainous, to which 
these wretches will not stoop. One 
of them, on his first settling in the 
province which he had chosen for the 
seene of his campaigns, was invited to 
dinner by a neighbouring gentleman, 
before his character was known; the 
next day he surcharged his host for 
another servant, because one of the 
men employed about his grounds had 
assisted in waitingatdinner. Another 
happening to lame his horse, borrowed 
one of a farmer to ride home; the 
farmer told him it was but an uneasy 
going beast, as he was kept wholly 
for the cart, but rather than that the 
gentleman should be distressed he 
would put the saddle on him ;—he 
was surcharged the next day for keep- 
ing a saddle-horse, as his reward. 


Can there be a more convincing neg 


of the excellent police of England, 
and, what is still better, of the ad- 
— effect of well-executed laws 
upon the people, than that such pests 
of eatiaty as "ted walk abroad inleies 
the very people whom they oppress 
and insult, with perfect safety both by 
a ine by night! ; 
ernment do not seem to be 
aware, that when they offer premiums 
for treachery, they are corrupting the 
morals of the people, and thereby 





weakening their own security. There 
is reason sufficient for pardoning g 
criminal, who confesses his own 
guilt, and impeaches hiv accomplices ; 
the course of law could not go on 
without it, and such men are already 
infamous. But no such plea can be 
alleged in this case: it is a miserable 
excuse for encouraging informers, to 
say, that the taxes are so clumsily laid 
on, that they can easily be eluded 
A far worse instance of this pernicious 
practice occurs in the system of press. 
ing men for the navy, which the Ep. 
glish confess to be the opprobrium of 
their country, while they regret it as 
inevitable. In the proclamation issued 
upon these occasions, a reward is 
regularly offered to all persons who 
will give information where a sailor 
has hidden himself. 

The whole system of Eng!and, from 
highest to lowest, is, and has been, 
one series of antagonism ; struggle 
struggle—in every thing. Check and 
countercheck is the principle of ther 
constitution, which is the result o 
centuries of contention between the 
crown and the people. The struggle 
between the clergy and the lawyer 
unfettered their lands from feudal 
tenures. Their church is a half-ané- 
half mixture of Catholicism and Po- 
ritanism. These contests being over, 
it is now atrial between the a 
ment and the subject, how the one 
can lay on taxes, and how the other 
can elude them. 





[Tole continued. | 
SiR, April 24, 1817. 
RS. HAMILTON, in “a 
4 ries of Popular Essays,” pub- 


lished about three years before et 
lamented death, directs the attention 
of her readers to what she calls “ the 
selfish principle,” or “ the propensity @ 
enlarge the idea of self,” which she 
supposes to be a part of the humas 
constitution, and to the indulgenct 
and excess of which she justly asc 

much of the errors, follies and cnme 
of mankind. I am not dis to 
assert that throughout these amusing 
and instructive volumes the excellent 
author is always correct in the use © 
her terms and arguinents ; but here # 
in every other part of her works 

displays her sense, her admire 


talents in observing and delineating 
human characters and dispose 
and above all, that constant # 
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earnest desire to do good, which was 
the distinguishing feature both of her 
writings and her life. In the tenth 
chapter of the fourth of these Essays, 
the author considers the influence of 
the selfich principle as connected with 
the belief and profession of certain 
relegious opinions, and on this subject 
she has many observations which well 
deserve the attention of zealots of all 
sects, parties and systems. 

Your extensive and accurate ac- 
vaintance with life and manners, 
Mr. Editor, must have brought before 
you instances of the great variety of 
forms and modes under which the 
selfish principle shews itself and ope- 
rates. In most instances it disposes 
aman to regard with peculiar favour 
those of his own kindred, name, or 
party, to magnify their virtues, and to 
pelea or palliate their imperfec- 
tions. I am sorry to say that, with 
myself, the case is different. 1 have 
the misfortune to be liable to regard 
the mote in my brother's eye with more 
attention than that in the eye of 
a more distant relative or stranger. 
Whether this be owing to the bulk 
and shape of the beam that is in my own 
eye, to the influence of temperament 
for which 1 am not altogether ac- 
countable, or to the effect of habit, 
the fault of which is all my own, I do 
hot pretend to determine. ‘The fact 
1am obliged to acknowledge and 
lament, and to this infirmity [ must 
request you to be so candid as to ascribe 
the desire I now feel of obtaining a 
place in your pages. 

fam drawing fast to the close of a 
long life. From the earliest years of 
tin which L could institute any 
inquiry or form any opinion on the 
subject, I have never ceased to possess 
the full conviction that Unitarianism is 
the doctrine of the gospel. The times 
when the open profession of this per- 
suasion exposed him who made it 
to great and general obloquy, is fresh 
my remembrance. I have lived to 
see the hostility which this obnoxious 
‘ystem has always had to encounter, 
hot indeed, less violent, but certainly 
more adequately opposed by numerous 
and able defenders. Of the present 
Mate of Unitarianisin, so far as re- 
pects its external relations ond in- 
ternal increase, [ conceive that few of 
#8 patrons can complain, except such 
wear ot easily satisfied. The repeal 

the penal statutes, which till within 


avery few years hung over them, is 
an event of very great importance, not 
less honourable to the distinguished 
individual that procured, and to the 
government that conceded it, than 
advantageous to the class of Dis- 
senters favoured by it. The laws in 
question were, indeed, become almost 
a dead letier, however distinctly it 
may since have appeared that there are 
not wanting persons of no small 
authority and influence desirous of 
restoring them with all their original 
life and activity, and of arming the 
magistrate with the means of defend- 
ing the faith, and inflicting salutary 
chastisement on obstinate and unre- 

‘ntant heretics. 

The ofd Unitarians, I believe, to a 
man, join with Mr. Belsham in 
thankful acknowledgments to the exe- 
cutive and legislature for so readily 
consenung to annul laws inconsistent 
with the spirit of the British consti- 
tution, and disgraceful to the statute- 
book. They well remember that, less 
than thirty years ago, petitions, al- 
though numerously and _ respectably 
signed, failed of obtaining the desired 
repeal, which has at length been 
brought about with little difficulty 
by the representations and exertions 
of the individual above alluded to. 

But a new class of Unitarans has 
arisen, whose gratitude for this boon 
(if we may judge from appearances 
and from the language holden by some 
of them) ts less than problematieal, 
and to whom the repeal in question 
has proved very little acceptable. 
They have expressed thempclves as it 
they were ambitious, not perhaps of 
the crown of martyrdom, but of some 
of the inferior honours to be couferred 
by persecutors for conscience’ sake on 
the objects of their unhallowed and 
antichristian zeal; forgetting nodoubr, 
that such distinctions so obtamed 
unply the greatest possible wickedness 
on the part of those who grant then. 
This is an inordinate exercise of the 
selfish principle, which, 1 beleve, bas 
escaped the amimadversions of Mr 
Hamilton, probably from that amiable 
writer not conceiving the existence of 
such an extravagant egotisin possible 
in this (as it is called) liberal and en- 
lightened age. 

“History has in too many instances 
shewn that those, who have proved 
thernselves capable of suffering with 
the most bervic resolution in the cacs 
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of what they deemed to be the truth, not to do less justice than his talenys 


t 
have not always been the least willing and attainments do honour to it, tha ‘ 
to make others suiter on the same uatless Christianity te professed unde o 
account. In hke manner those of our some particular form, it is im siself bg " 
own times who have so lithe objec- @ name: the plain English of which a 
tion to persecution that they are al- seems to be, that, if we take from ony 1 
most prepared to invite its attacks on holy religion the subjects and matte u 
themselves, are, in their turn, notat about which its votaries have always i 
all averse to manifest that degree and disagreed, and will probably alwais n 
ineasure of intolerance which they disagree, that which is lett, and in n 
have it in their power to exercise. which they agree, is of little or no P 
They do not wield the sword either value. I flatter myself that many 0 
of civil or ecclesiastical authority: Unitarians will not be found to concur r 
they cannot imprison or excommuni- in this sentiment, or to adopt this lan- c 
cate; bat they are net content with guage. Such as are disposed to do o \ 
thinking Unitarianism a good thing: I would refer to the preface to the t 
they wal have it that éhere is nothing late Bishop of Llandatl's Collection of 0 
ood lesides. Justly provoked at the Theological Tracts. ‘* We as Chris f 
tyolish and anchristian attempts of ians,” says this excellent prelate, “ are h 
their opponents to prove that Uni- under no uncertainty as to the being of 0 
tarianism is unfavourable to morality a God; as to his moral government of 
“ and piety, they fly to the other ex- the world; as to the terms on which t 
ai’ treme, and are disposed to contend sinners may be reconciled to him; as t 
y that the only morality and piety de- to ¢he redemption that ts in Jesus Christ; i 
on ‘rving regard is inseparably connected as to a resurrection ftom the dead; as ¢ 
ay with therr own views of relizious to a future state of retribution; not 
. fy truth. ‘They forget that devotion is with respect to other important ques- t 
* seated in the heart, and moral virtue tions concerning which the wisest of t 
in the habits of man, and that the the Heathen philosophers were either c 
tormer may be deeply and permanently wholly iznoraat, or had no settled no- 
aflected, and the fatter immoveably tions.” I would ask, are these points b 
ab t. whatever may be the speculative of no value? Does the man who, t 
minions of the individual on points withdrawing his attention from every v 
vluch have long been, and will long other subject, vields a cordial and t 
mtinue to he, ubjects of «& ultful practical assent to thern, adopt only é . 
ispudation. 1 request you, Mr. Edi- name? lam so much shocked at this | 
F tor, to pardon any unseemly warmth imputation, that [ scruple not to use 
‘ in my expressions ; but I mustdeelare the indignant language of the enlight- 
a0 yt, to my mind, this is the most ened and truly catholic writer [ have 
aN intolerable species of intolerance. just cited. —“ What! shall the Church ) 
a: With the foolish violence of the or- of Christ never be freed from the 
, thodox may fe joined a compassionate narrow-minded contentions of bi- 
a ude for the eternal welfare of its gots; from the insults of men who 
1 j t. eect, and there mast de joined a know not what spirit they are ot ?— 
b) ’ puiniud appreac u ot his everlasting Shall we hever learn to en 
‘ 7. u Ys vat tac intolerance of the humbly of ourselves, and less de-picadly 
ao Heretic is a cold, philosophic pride, of others?” 
: 7 connected »> far as i can perceive) lurther : it is objected, and, I he- 
, Ihe vith neo social aflection, with no hope, lieve, with reason that the system ot 
md with no fear, save the hope of Calvinism indisposes its professors tu 
: : victory and the fear of defi at, in the set a proper value on moral qualities 
met yar of Controversy and distinctions This will a 
ly 4) fustly ws the Calvinist reproved for prise any one who considers attentive) 
i: ; ttaching to his particular creed an the leading tenets of that system; but 
| 48 jureasonable degree of importance, I] am much mistaken if 1 have not 
1 andl for almost re fusing to admit that observed something of the samme kin 
23 those who differ from him have any in Unitarians of the new school. Aa 
>! laim to the appellation of Christians. attention almost exclusive to any 
.| Now, as something to balance this, I ticular object, and an ardeut pursuit © 
» vave heart it acerted by a young he- it necessarily enlarges its dimensions, 
fi retical minister of the new discipline, enhances its importance, brings it bor 
i : 


vi guage may be supposed ward into the strongest light 
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throws every thing else into the shade. 
Accordingly, proselytes are eagerly re- 
ceived among these modern heretics 
without much inquiry being made into 
any thing beyond their faith and zeal. 
Te heesever ney ka and men- 
tal energy, however ' rected, are held 
in the highest estimation. Licentious- 
ness, both in principles and practice, Is 
nat indeed justified, but it is candidly 
palhiated. “Crimes are represented as 
objects rather of pity than of abhor- 
rence. A system of ethics drawn 
chiefly from the German drama seems 
to have superseded the oldfashioned 
English morality. Purity and correct- 
ness of life and manners is undervalued. 
A fantastic, false, and, in my appre- 
hension, a most pernicious as “a 
of morals is exhibited, so that every 
thing tending to the amelioration of 
the world is hoped for from every 
thing, save from orthodoxy, and (what 
in these eventful times is its usual 
concomitant) loyalty. 

If the young and ardent Unitarian 
happens to be aconvert from Calvinism, 
the danger of his becoming the victim 
of these delusions is much iacreased. 
The lessons of his earlier instructors 
having for the most part been directed 
to infuse a theological system and a 
vehement zeal, were not likely to fur- 
nish his mind with any very correct or 
vivid ideas of moral truth and beauty. 
The change produced by subsequent 
inquiry (honourable as it may be re- 
garded to the talents and spirit with 
which it was pursued) may well be 
conceived to be a change in the specu- 
lative system, but no change in the 
temper or in the moral feelings. ‘This 
evil, great as it is, seems to me to be 
Very possible: that it has actually hap- 
pened in the case of any individual I 
would not positively assert; but the 
intemperate zeal usually found in pro- 

ytes is, in circumstances like these, 
hardly to be avoided. To le zealously 

m a good thing is, indeed, a 

wate of mind recommended by a very 

“sn authority, but the connexion in 

ich the recommendation — stands 

makes it extremely obvious that the 

ton of opinions merely speculative 

Was not the good thing in the contem- 
ation of the writer. 

without zeal (it may be asked) 

what great good has ever been effected 

ne way of reforming a corrupted 

t— While I admit the use- 

» Or rather the indispensable 


necessity of zeal in this moportant 
work, | wou!! remark that changes the 
most beneficial to mankind have been 
broughit about by actions and characters 
which we would by no means propose 
as models for imitation. Luther did 
much more towards rescuing Europe 
from the debasing chains of superstition 
and imposture than Erasmus either 
performed or approved ; but this 1s 
totally unconnected with any opinion 
we may be led to form of the persorad 
qualities and Christian dispositions 
and virtues of thete great men. 

As connected with the zeal and 
animation of the pupils of the new 
Unitarian schoo. may be considered 
their fondness for assembling together 
for the purposes of praying, preaching, 
eating, drinking, toasting, Xe. with 
all the concormitant exhibition of clo. 
quence whether sacred or convivial. 
Bar be it from me, Mr. Editor, whe 
am an old recluse, wishing indeed well 
to the world, but not mixing in it, 10 
blame or ridicule the social enjoyments 
of enlightened men; but | conceive 
the great cause of the ditlusion of reli. 
gious truth is not hkcly to be much 
assisted by these means. ‘The soctetés 
ambulantes of our modern heretics, their 
visitations at different places in a district 
in succession, their public preachings 
and advertised festivities, accord il] with 
that reserve and modesty which ts most 
suitable to the introduction of UNPO- 
pular notions into a large community, 
of which a great majority are cither 
hostile or indifferent. Puble attention 
may, indeed, be somewhat excited, 
and occasional recruits are doubtless 
obtained to extend the ranks of the 
societies alluded to; but it may be 
questioned whether any number worth 
mentioning have been induced by these 
public efforts to review calmly the foun- 
dation of their religious belief, to discard 
former prejudices and to adopt from 
conviction the system recommended 
by an apparatus, of which it may be 
truly said that the expence and show 
of it are much more obvious than the 
utility, and by which persons of re- 
flection and moderation, who are of a 
different way of thinking, are extremely 
disgusted. It is not at all unlikely 
that some very respectable individuals 
may be thus irrecoverably lost to the 
cause, and it is next to certain that the 
tongues of not a few controversial cox- 
combs have been thus let loose to its 
very gteat injury and disgrace, We 
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must be careful to distinguish between 
an actual change of sentiment and 
system from orthodoxy to the belief 
and profession of Unitarianisim, and 
the mere enrolment of names of such 
as were previously Unitarians in the 
list of the associated members. The 
former only is of any consequence. 
The number and importance of con- 
versions of this description accom- 
plished by the efforts of Unitarian 
societies travelling from place to place 
is a question of fact, which perhaps 
might be ascertained without mach 
difficulty, but which, until ascertained, 
it would be mnpertinent to discuss on 
merely conjectural grounds. 

To Unitarian missionary-preaching 
conducted on a proper plan, such as 
that of the able aud eminent Mr. 
Wright and others, | should be dis- 
posed to ascribe much more of useful 
efficacy. Certainly many congregations 
vofessing Unitarianisin have been 
lasaly formed, and their number seems 
to be increasing; but whether the in- 
dividuals composing them have been 
reclaimed from an opposite system, 
or, having experienced some jilesiin 
from a faith not very dissimilar, have 
merely assumed a different name, | 
have no mneans of determining. What- 
ever the fact may be, [ conceive that if 
2 late very distinguished advocate of 
our common Christianity has reference 
to Unitarians in the following sentence, 
very few of that description of heretics 
will be able to read it without a smile. 
Speaking of Sir Isaac Newton and his 
theolog,, Dr. Chalmers ® says, “* I do 
not think that, amid the distraction 
and engrossinent of his other pursuits, 
he has at all times succeeded in his 
mterpretation of the book; clse he 
would never, in my apprehension, 
have abetted the leading doctrine of a 
sect or a system, which has now nearly 
dwindled av oy from public ofservation.”’ 

The hingdem of God cometh not with 
eo servation, neither shall they say lo, here, 
er fo, there. | have long per uaded 
myself that the same may be said of 
religious truth; and this persuasion has 
led me to view without alarm the 
apparently rapid growth of absurdity 
and intolerance assuming the tthes of 
ewangehical Christianity, wital religion, 
Be. &e. and not without pain the 


® A Series of Discourses on the Christ- 
tes Refigion viewed in Connection with 


the Madern Astronomy. Puelace, pp. 7, 8. 





quackery and ostentation of some 
attempts to render an opposite 
of speculative doctrines popular. 
Happening to live on terms of f, 
miliarity with several persons zealously 
attached to the communion of the 
Church of England, | have no hesity. 
tion in affirming that, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, they shew 
the marks and bear the fruits of pwe 
and undefiled religton in as eminent a 
degree as can any where be found, at 
least if we agree with the Apostle 
James in his definition of these terms 
— i. ver. 27]. Persons of this 
escription have a claim to much con. 
sideration and respect. Many of them, 
holding the institutions of their fore. 
fathers in great veneration, are afraid 
to inquire, lest they should find caus 
to give them up as indefensible. | 
conceive that much tenderness ts due 
to these worthy but mistaken indiv- 
duals. To liberate them from speco- 
lative error and from the slavery of 
prejudices, which, when pursued to 
their consequences, must materially 
injure their mental peace, 1s a most 
desirable object. Now this object s 
set at an immeasurable distance by the 
language and deportment of several 
modern champions of the Unitanas 
faith, who, when they cannot persuade, 
appear to think that they have done 
something by producing irritation and 
alarm. If they entertain the hope of 
spreading their heresy through the 
world by dint of numbers and shysical 
force, their plan of operation, a though 
not very promising, might be considered 
as not wholly unsuitable to the end in 
view, inasmuch as the generality of 
mankind are more disposed to yield 
vehemence than to any other attribute 
or quality in a speaker or writer; but 
on the supposition of a different object, 
it is of all others the least likely to suc- 
ceed. The means that are best fitted 
tu infuse into the minds of moderate 
and well-informed lay-members of the 
Church of England an attachment 
the pure and simple doctrines of 
New Testament, and to rescue them 
from the influence of a priest 
either on the one hand fanatical, an¢, 
from principle, intolerant, or, 08 
other, secular and crafty, are also 
means most likely of bringing Oe 
the adaption and profession of User 


late 
view 


‘tarian principles, and ultimately 


ditiusing these through the land, an¢, 
by inevitable consequence, of sw 
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ant the rubbish and defilements which 

dugrace the national church. This, 
dom the nature of the thing, must be 

a process requiring ume, moderation 
and caution ; but its elfects will have 
that lasting character which belongs to 
things of slow vroth : very ill-suited, 
however, it isto that intemperate zeal 
whieh it is the object of this paper to 
deprecate. 

‘There is another form which mo- 
dern Unitarianism assumes in some 
particular cases, and which to many 
persons is pecultarly I volting : Il mean 
when it extubits itself in allhance with 
certain political characters whom I 
know not how more correctly or less 
oflensively to designate than by calling 
them wltra-reformists. Any distinct 
specification of the principles of these 
politicians would be here altogether 
superfluous. It is sufficient to say that 
a subversion of the present order of 
things and the complete subjugation of 
those who frovern by those who are 
governed, if not the actual object of 
these political theorists, would be the 
certain result of their success. A de- 
cided hostility either to the laws and 
institutions of their country, or to the 
wthorities by which they are framed 
und executed, is their essential charac- 
tr. Even in your pages, Mr. Editor, 
abounding as they are in much better 
tungs, | perceive evident marks of 
kindness towards feo personages, ot 
whom few impartial men can bring 
themselves to believe, that if either of 
them wielded a despoue sceptre, he 
would exercise his talents and his 
ewer in advancing the cause of civil 
reedom, genuine religion, or public or 
Private virtue. “That those philanthro- 
pists who neglect no opportunity ot de- 
precating war hetween states and coin- 
munities, and vehemently denouncing 
rest om and abettors, “should be at 
waren ume the panegyrists of 
je f, IS not a little inconsistent 
een: na i thw that 
Prieathee and admirers of Dr. 
eae wh; and the assertors of religious 
5 wa yp a the Peter Porcu- 
Culhets of leter f tolerate the MV tliiam 

if : ane, 

Ys -a been suspected, certain 
pe ministers of the modern 
Wag tad “4 latest discipline, have 
ligions faith propagating their re- 
: . vith a view more widely 
* disem inate their BoD a pee eS. 

Ty, Meir politicel principles 


"Ok. Nit. 


among the inferior classes of society, 
I cannot easily find terms sufliciently 
strong to express my disapprobation ot 
the employment of such means to such 
anend. In place of secking for terms 
which, if found and applied, might be 
deemed opprobrions, L would remind 
the persons in question that, as Our 
Divine Master disclaimed for himself 
aud his immediate followers the pes- 
session of temporal power, he certainly 
never meant to encourage in the future 
teachers of his religion any attempts to 
dispossess those who actually hold it. 
Christianity admits of no connexion 
with politics, except that it enjoins 
that every soul be subject to the higher 
powers, and that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions and giving of thanks be made 


Jor all men; for kings, and for all that 


are in authority, that we may lead a quict 
and peacealle life in all yodhness and 


honesty. 


~ AN OLD UNITARIAN. 





Archdeacon Hook's Charge. 
"ee Monthly Review is happily 


waking up from its long theolo- 
gical slumber. ‘The Number for April 
contains a very just and spirited review 
of an effusion of bigotry in form of a 
Charge to the Clergy of the Arch. 
deavonry of Huntingdon, by the Rev. 
James Hook, LL. D. bk. R.S. SA. 
If the same spirit which animates this 
article had pervaded the later volumes 
of this long-established and respectabie 
Journal, the proprietor would not have 
had such good reason to lament the 
withdrawment of the patronage of the 
public. 

It appears that Dr. Hook complains 
of the prevalence of Antinomianim, 
meaning by that term strict Calvinisay 
This leads the reviewer to refer the 
learned divine to some of the articles 
of his own Church, which contain the 
very doctrines which he reprobates 
On this subject the tullowing passage 
is worthy of nouce: 

Some theological doctrines, which 
have made a promineut figure in other 
communion. besides those of the 
Churches of Geneva and Rome, hove 
a strong tendency to relax the force of 
moral obligat and to s «tter per- 
plexity and coutusion over the whole 
re on of ethics. Yet truth and false- 
hood, hun.anity and critelty, are not 
miatters Of mere arhilrary anvycntioli, 
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but have fixed and immutable lines of 
difference. —W hat should we think of 
a moral code which represented the 
purest and most beneficent virtues as 
owing all their claim to approbation, 
not to their motives or their effects, but 
to a reflection of splendour from some 
remote and foreign source? What is 
the first sentiment which rushes on the 
nusophisticated mind, when the most 
flacitious enoruities are represented as 
transmuted into high moral qualities 
by the azonies of extraneous innocence? 
What could we say of the justice or 
mercy of that government, which should 


condemn such a hero as the Duke of 


Wellington to a lingering death, tn 
order to expiate the cowardice of ail 
the recreants in the land; or which 
should sentence such a philanthropist 
as Howard to the rack or the gallows, 
as the fittest mode of effecting the pu- 
rification of all the thieves and prosti- 
tutes in the empire? What motives 
to patriotic courage could be furm shed 
by such am act as the first, or to a 
diffusive beneticence by the last? In 
fixing the criterion of nght and wrong, 
we should never outrage the common 
sentiments of mankind; which will 
be found to merit more attention than 
all the mystic jargon of visionaries or 
lemics, to whatever party they may 
wlong.” 

Another part of the zealous divine’s 
Charge is directed against a class of peo- 
ple whom he calls /leralists. Amongst 
these are included the supporters of 
Biiile Societies and the unfortunate 
LU nifarians, who are as much as tvthes 
in the dreams of the clergy. With 
regard to them, the Archdeacon piously 
bewails the repeal of the Act which 
subjected them to corporal penalties, 
tingling with bis lamentations a strong 
expression Of sympathy with Bishop 
Burgess, poot man, who having wriiten 
against these misbelievers has been 
answered by them! The passage is a 
caunosity and should be preserved : 

* View (says the learned dignitary) 
is without odium and virtue without 
attraction, when viewed through the 

vahang medium of what is called 
lierality ; a term which in its present 
appheation has no fixed or determinate 
meanina, but which involves in its 
operation” [the two last sets of italics 
are not the divine’s} ** the contusion 

t all porate pole ‘ amd the cncouragement 
ft all error A sole mn act of the le. 


a. 


a ae | 


gislature has removed the veil Which 
our ancestors Considered necessary to 
exclude from the public eye the li. 
centiousness of blasphemy against the 
Son of God; and hence” [the italics 
again are not to be ascribed to the 
Archdeacon} ‘a learned and distin. 
guished po has been libelled and 
arraigned for supporting the dignity 
of our Saviour in the discharge of one gf 
his most tmportant functions, against the 
Scripture-mutilations” [once more the 
Archdeacon of Huntingdon must be 
exonerated from responsibility for the 
italics ] ** of the proioters and abettor 
of Socinianism.” 


Sir, Clapton, May 15, 1817. 
CANNOT withhold from you 


an additional circumstance, which 
came to my knowledge several yean 
since, respecting Jewel, mentioned 
the note (p. 200) of your last number 
—While in Chelmstord Jail, awaiung 
the vengeance of our sanguinary jit» 
prudence, he was visited by a frend 
of mine, from motives of Christian 
compassion. To him the unhappy 
misguided man recounted the great 
kindnesses of Mr. Vidler, and confessed 
the unworthy return he had prepared 
for his benefactor, to whom I onc 
related the story, which could not fail 
to interest him. 

] am now convinced that Mr. Palmer 
(p. 204) was correct in his accoun, 
and that Mr. Muir and his associates 
were conveyed on beard the Surpnae 
hand-cuffed. 'Yhis appears from add 
tional papers which | have very lately 
examined, and which may enable m 
to offer some further contributions © 
your department of Original Letter. 
Mr. Palmer appears to have been sent 
on board the ship alone, and not 
have been hand-cuffed. There ¥® 
probably some consideration of his cle 
rical character, in compliment 
Alliance Letwecen Church and Siate. 

I take this opportanity of informing 
the subseribers to Dr. Priestley’s 
logical Works, that the number 0 sub 
scriptions having reached very pe” 
200, | have determined, Deo rolentt, 
to proceed immediately, and | trust f 
first volume will be in the ues 
this notice can appear. On é 
of the enstomary rates of printing 
number of sets must be confined str 
lo 250, unless, which cannot now 
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expected, tl 


crease considerably beyond that num- 


her. J must therefore request any who 
may still be desirous of subscribing, to 
write immediately to me at Clapton, 
Middlesex, or to Mr. G. Smallfield, 
Printer, Homerton, lest subscriptions 
should be received for more than the 
50 copies yet unappropriated. “The 
list of subscribers will, now, accompany 
the edition. 

[ shall be thankful for any assistance 
towards the literary execution of the 
design which I have ventured to un- 
Jertake; and. request such commianica- 
tions as early as possible. 

J.T. RUTT. 
— 
Siz, May 4th, 1817. 


\° your work is so peculiarly de- 
FA voted to Unitarian literature, | 
would earnestly recommend to such of 
your correspondents as are acquainted 
with German writers, to favour us 
through the medium of it, with ae- 
counts of the most celebrated Antitri- 
nitarian authors in that language, who, 
lunderstand, are neither few nor small. 
There are two in particular of whom I 
wish to know something, viz. /berhard 
and Basedow, and I shall be sincerely 
obliged to any one who will inform me 
of the particulars of their lives and 
works in an early number. : 





Str, Tenterden, May 7, 1817. 


RMIT me to inquire whether 
there is an probebility that the 
Life of Dr. Caleb Fleming will be in- 
troduced into your Repository. If not, 
although I should much wish it to be 
drawn up by some person more com- 
petent than myself, gon inclined, with 
assistance of some materials sent 
me by one of the Doctor's relations, to 
undertake it; as it has been already 
much tuo long withheld from the 
public. Dr. F. was a decided Unita- 
man, cotemporary with Dr. Lardner, 
with whom he lived on terms of the 
closest intimacy and friendship. The 
lived also only a few doors from eac 
et in Hoxton Square. They were 
‘enior to Dr. Priestley both in years 
and Unitarianism, and with much sa- 


beheld his rising fame. 
L. HOLDEN. 


Gleanings. 






e subscriptions should ine GLEANINGS; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COUKSP 


OF GENERAL READING 
No. CCCII. 
Original of Brandy and Gunpowder : 
a Fable. 

Tue government of the north being 
once upon a time vacant, the prince oi 
the power of the air convened a counc:! 
in Hell, wherein upon competition be- 
tween two Demons of rank, it was 
determined they should both make 
trial of their abilities, and he should 
succeed who did most mischief. One 
made his appearance in the shape 
of Gunpowder, the other in that of 
Brandy. The former was a declared 
enemy and roared with a terrible noise, 
which made folks afraid and put them 
on their guard. The other passed as 
a friend and a physician through the 
world, disguised himself with sweets 
and perfumes and drugs, made his way 
into the ladies cabinets and the apothe- 
caries shops, and under the notion of 
helping digestion, comforting the spirits 
and cheering the heart, produced direct 
contrary effects ; and having insensibly 
thrown great numbers of humane kind 
into a lingering but fatal decay, was 
found to people Hell and the grave so 
fast as to merit the government which 
he still possesses. 


Minute Philos. Dial. U. 





No. CCCIII. 
Bon Mot of Dr. Savage's to 


George 1. 

Dr. Savage, who died Lecturer of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square, had 
travelled in his younger days with the 
Earl of Salisbury, to whom he was 
indebted for a considerable living in 
Hertfordshire. He was a lively, plea- 
sant, facetious old man. One day at 
the levee, George I. asked him how 
long he had stayed at Rome with 
Lord Salisbury? Upon his answering 
how long, Why, said the king, you 
stayed long enough, why did not you 
convert the Pope? Because, Sir, re- 
plied he, I had nothing better to offer 
him. 

This story is told by Bishop Newton 
(in his own Memoirs), who succecded 
Dr. Savage in the Lectureship. 
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REVIEW. 





«* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.'’—Port 


—_—_——E 


Art. I. 


Unrrartan Controversy Nn 
SCOTLAND. 


Discourses on the Principal Points of 
the Socintan Controversy. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, Minister of the Gospel, 
Glasgow. London, Longman and 
Co. 8vo. pp. 443. 


A Vindication of Unitarianism, in Re- 
ply to Mr. Wardlaw's Discourses on 
the Suciman Controversy. By James 
Yates, M.A. London, Eaton. 8vo. 
pp: 2706. 

Unitarianism Incapal!e of Vindication : 
A Reply to the Rev. James Yates’s 
Vindication of Unmttarianism. By 
Ralph Wardlaw. London, Long- 
manand Co. &vo. pp. 416. 


A Sequel to ** A Vindication of Uni- 
farianism,” in Reply to Mr. Ward- 
law's Treatise, entitled, Unitarianism 
Incapable of Vindication. By the 
Author of the Vindication. Liver- 
pool, Robinsons. Eaton, London. 
avo. pp. 156. 


FEW years ago there was not 

only no religious society in Scot- 

land in which public worship was 
conducted on Unitarian principles, 
but there was scarcely, it is said, an 
avowed Unitarian in that country. 
When a chapel was erected in Glas- 
gow, dedicated to the worship of One 
God the Father, the worshippers of 
a “ triune God" were alarmed; the 
kirks and chapels resounded with in- 
vectives against heresies and heretics 
and blasphemies and blasphemers, 
and when the heretic who opened the 
chapel, published his sermon, con- 
taining a statement of the Unitarian 
doctrine, thé faithful of all denomi- 
nations were extremely scandalized. 
They were indignant that “ the lead- 
ing doctrines of Christianity were 
openly impugned and denied,” it bemg 
always taken for granted, bv those 
reons, that the leading doctrines of 
‘hristianity and the leading doctrines 
of Trinitarianism and Calvinism are 
different. eX pressions for the same 
thing. Mr. Wardlaw in particular, 
who is the minister of a Dissenting 


congregation in Glasgow, felt }j 
spirit stirred within him ; and having 
had from an entirely different Cause, 
his thoughts directed towards the 
principal points of the Socinian cop. 
troversy, and at this very time, re. 
volving various subjects for a series of 
Monthly Sabbath Evening Discourses, 
he thought it would be a criminal 
dereliction of duty, to neglect this 
opportunity of extirpating, root and 
branch, the horrid heresy which was 
beginning to grow up amongst them; 
especially as it is not consistent with 
the laws and customs of Britain, in 
the present age, to pull down th 
chapels of heretics as soon as they are 
erected, orto burn them and ther 
temples together, with fires kindled 
by their own books. Alas! that th 
good Bishop of St. David's and the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Con 
should have so much occasion t 
lament, that they are as persons bom 
out of due time! 

Mr. Wardlaw accordingly delivered 
a series of Monthly Sabbath Evening 
Discourses, on the principal ports 
of the Socinian controversy, which 
were afterwards published ; 1m answet 
to which, Mr. Yates wrote his Vind- 
cation of Unitarianism. After aco 
siderable refreshment from the batt, 
Mr. Wardlaw again comes forwart, 
defiance on his brow, brandishing be 
arms with a more terrible fury and 
determined to prove, or perish in the 
attempt, that Unitarianism ts Incape- 
ble of Vindication. Mr. Yates calmly 
marches out to meet his irritated a 
tagonist, and his own account of t 
result is told very simply and 
in the Sequel to the Vindication. 

Such is the history of this contre 
versy. The important question © 
ther it be the duty of Christians ® 
worship One God the Father, or "© 
God in Trinity, and Trinity Unity, 
neither confounding the persons per 
dividipg the substance,” 1s here 
boted with great ability. The leading 
arguments on each side are 
stated and forcibly urged, 4 
volumes, which are of 3 
bulk, afford any person who 
take the trouble to peruse ¢ 
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gitention and inspartiality, the means 
of forming an enlightened judgment 
on the most important controversy 
which has ever been agitated among 
Christians, and of which every intel- 
ligent Christian ought to be ashamed 
te be ignorant. aie 

In our notice of these publications 
we shall endeavour to enable the 
reader to form a correct opinion of 
the seope of the arguments they con- 
tain and of the mauner in which they 
are conducted, not so much with a 
view of superseding the necessity of 
his reading the works themselves, as 
of exciting him to a careful perusal 
of them; for if he have not thoroughly 
investigated the subject of which they 
treat, and if it be his wish that his 
religious opinions should be the result 
of conviction, his leisure moments may 
be very profitably employed in this 
study. 

Mr. Wardlaw'’s volume contains 
twelve Discourses. 1. On the Unity 
of God and the ‘Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead. 2—5. On the Supreme 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. 6. On the 
Test of Truth in Matters of Religion. 
7. On the Doctrine of Atonement. 
&. On the Practical Influence of the 
Doctrine of Atonement. ©. On the 
Divinity and Personality of the Holy 
Spirit. 10,11. On the Influences of 
the Holy Spirit. 12. On the Christian 
Character. 

This plan includes several interest- 
ing subjects, which do not particu- 
larly bear upon the controversy be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Trini- 
tarian. Mr. Yates, however, strictly 
conhnes himself to the discussion of 
the a in dispute, between the 
worsmipper of One God the Father, 
and the worshipper of “ one Godhead, 
containing three distinct substances, 
denominated for the want of a better 
word, persons—the Father, the Son or 
Word, and the Holy Spiriy.”” Cheer- 
fully, and from a conviction of its 
Justice, according the name of Uni- 
“ran to every person who believes 
that there is One only God the Father, 
and that religions adoration onght to 
rey to him alone, Mr. Yates still 

et narrows the scope of the con- 
taversy, by confining his argument 
© the establishment of two “reat 
iS, the evidence of which, from 
scriptures, he contends is over- 
Iming ; namely, that there is but 
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One only God, One individual Being, 
without a distinction of persons, com- 
monly designated in the New ‘Testa- 
ment by the term Father, and that 
whatever power and glory Jesus Clirest 
possessed, he derived from this Being 
who is stvled his God and Father. 
The minor questions relative to the 
pre-existence of Christ, his creation 
of the world, &e. he leaves to be 
settled by Uninarians themselves afier 
they are agreed in these first great 
rinciples. In like manner, Mr. 
Vater declines entering on the dn- 
cussion of the doctrine of the atone 
ment, ** because the Calvinistic view 
of atonement, according to Mr, Ward. 
law's own confession, falls with the 
doctrine of our Saviour's Supreme Di- 
vinity:” and on the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, * because itis enough 
to observe, that they proceed through- 
out upon a imisrepresentation of Uui- 
tarianism.” ‘This plan of restriction 
has evidently been adopted from a 
wish to fix the attention of the reader 
onthe main questions to be decided 
in this controversy: and thouh 1 
is not without inconvenience, since 
truth is never seen to such advantage 
as when the whole of it is clearly 
stated and boldly defended, yet con- 
sidering how little the public mind m 
Scotland bas been directed to inquiries 
of this nature, it is perhaps upon the 
whole a judicious choice. 

Mr. Yates divides his work inio 
three parts. ‘The first part contaias a 
statement of the general principles to 
be followed in tuvestigating the truth 
of religious doctrines, together with 
some observations on the regard paid 
to the Scriptures by Unitarians: on 
the proper inethod of ascertaining the 
scuse of Seripture and on the propriety 
of believing in mysteries. In thy 
second part the opinions and argu 
ments of Unitarians concerning the 


Unity of God, the subordination of 


Jesus Christ and the use of the terms 
Holy Spirit and Spirit of God in the 
Scriptures, are adduced ; aud the third 
part contains an examination of the 
oljections by which Mr. Wardlaw hw 
attempted to invalidate the Unitarian 
opinion %. . 
Mr. Yates commences his-examino- 
tion of Mr. Wardlaw’s Discourse. 
with bearing the following generous 
testimony to the worthy motives by 
which his opponent has been actuated, 
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and the superior ability with which 
he has executed the task he has 
undertaken: 


** Having heard Mr. Wardiaw's Dis- 
courses with great interest, and afterwards 
read them with great care, | bave found 
much to admire, but nothing to change 
my conviction of the stiuct Unity of God 
aud the subordination of Jesus Christ. 
I have ng deubt that the delivery of them 
proceeded from lgudable motives, It 
gives me great pleasure to express the 
approbation due to the eloquence with 
which they are composed and the powers 
of reasoning which they display. I 
heartily join in the universal confession 
that the Trinitariap system could not have 
been more ably defended. Mr. Wardlaw 
has shown peculiar judgment in confining 
himself to those arguments which have 
nevally been considered as clear and de- 
cisive, instead of bringing forward all 
the paAssaces vt S ripture which have been 
conceived to bear remotely upon the sub- 
ject, aud by insisting upon which other 
advocates have weakened the cause they 
intended to support. Whoist I have been 
pleased with the ingenuity and alertness 
displayed in defending points of difhcult 
nd abstract speculation, I have been 
edified by the useful observations of a 
practical nature which are scattered 
through the volume, and which I would 
hope may tedeem it from oblivion, when 
men have learned to value plain truths 
pertaining to life and godliness, above 
what is mysterious and inexplicab! 
~~P. 3. 

Having thus acknowledged his ex- 
ecllencies, Mr. Yates states, in lan- 

yage equally unreserved, what ap- 
pears to hin to be his opponents de- 


tect 


‘* 
fa 
ve 


‘' Mr. Wardlaw affirms solemnly (p. 
29), that his ouly object is rRUTM; and 
doubtless the defence of the Calvinistic 
doctrines which he believes to be true, 
was bis only object. Dut there is a wide 
difference between defending a particular 
system, previously assumed as truc, and 
pursuing truth independently of system — 
a difference, which will materially afiect 
the manner in which a man states his 
own doctrines aud views the arguments of 
others. Mr. Wardlaw's whole stvle and 
lang@age in this controversy show, ‘that he 
has Mever put bis mind into that state of 
calm and impartial deliberatiou, which 
% Becessary to collect and arrange the 
proofs on cither side aud to judge in 
fevrour of which opiaion the evidence pre- 
ponderates. On the contrary he has set 
out with a bold, uodaunted and impetuous 
seal for a certain system ; and believing 
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this system to be true, and that With ity 
establishment and progress are connects! 
the glory of God and the salvation inte 
(Preface, p. iii.) he exerts bis atmos 
powers to impress it upon the mind, ang 
labours to fortify his argument by bruging 
vut all the images and strong expression, 
all the affecting and solemn tones, all th 
facts and allusions, all the faults and 
errors of his opponents, by which be co» 
strike his hearers with astonishment and 
horror at the folly, tbe blindness, the 
perverseness of those who refase to bk 
converted by such brilliant and decisive 
evidence. That an orthodox preacher 
should have recourse to those expedients, 
ian order to rouse the languid conviction 
of his own flock, may be perfectly proper; 
but they are utterly subversive of the 
temper of cool, paticut and unbiassed in- 
vestigation, which may be expected a 
one, who makes it his simple and exch. 
sive object to ascertain truth. We fd 
also in Mr. Wardlaw’s volume a kind of 
management and generalship which a 
votary of truth would scorn. Having 
very few proofs to adduce, he makes th 
best use of what he has, brings then 
forward many different times, dwells ups 
them at great length, turns them about 
and shews them in the most pleasing 
variety of lights. Yet, lest after all they 
should fail to make a sufficient unpre 
sion, he takes care to inform his bearems, 
that these are only a specimen of what te 
might have brought forward; the par 
sages, which contain his doctrine are 
numerous, that he would weary ther 
patience and exceed his own strength, if 
he were to produce them all, and hence 
he is obliged to select a few of the mor 
prominent. This ‘ PRINCIPLE OF SELEC- 
TION,’ as Mr. Wardlaw calls it, I fear, | 
shall have frequent occasion to exper, 
and to shew that where he profes 
merely to bring out a sample, he bas 
nearly or entirely exhausted bis store.” 


We cannot pass over the chapter 08 
mysteries with which the introductory 
part of Mr. Yates’s work conel 
without earnestly recommending * 
to the attention of all our 
whether learned or unlearned, 
dox or heterodox. No one who 
tends to it can afterwards be per 
exed with the mysteries of the New 
Testament, or be for a moment | 
ceived by the unmeaning declamatio® 
in which it is so commen to ¥ 7 
oo this subject; and the Oe ial 
which always is, to place a De 
in contradictions and im possibilins 
on the same footing as 4 belief 
mysteries. 


———— Ue 
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Mr. Wardlaw in his first Discourse 
on the Unity of God and the ‘Trinity 
of Persons in the Godhead, from 
Deut. vi. 4, ‘ ZHeur, O Isracl, the 
Lord our God is one Lord,” adduces 
the following evidence that the hy- 
pothesis he maintains is indeed the 
doctrine of Scripture : 


“ { would Girst of all observe that while 
the text as it stands in our English trans- 
lation, appears simply to affirm the unity 
of God, it affirms it according to the 
proper import of the words in the original 
language, in connection with the plu- 
raluty of persons in the Godhead.—Hear, 
0 Israel, Jenovan, our Gons (ALEIM) 
wong Jenovau. Unity and plurality 
are here both asserted, and the plurality 
is emphatically declared to be consistent 
with the unity, The use of a plural 
noun for Gop, in the Hebrew language, 
and the construction of that noun with 
other nouns and with verbs and pronouns, 
sometimes in the singular number and 
sometimes inthe plural, have often been 
noticed as remarkable anomalies, and 
these anomalies or irregularities are at 
the same time connected on some occa- 
wos with particular modes of expression, 
twch as seem to be utterly unaccountable 
oa any other principle than that of a 
ylurality of persons in the Divine Unity. 
for example: in Gen. i. 26, Jehovah is 
presented as saying, with regard to the 
creation of man, * Let us make man ta 
OCR image, after oun likeness.” It is 
worthy of notice, that while in the decla- 
ration of the Divine purpose, ‘God said 
‘et Us make man in our image,’ terms are 
employed expressive of plurality, the style 
of unity is resumed, in the record of the 
eecution of the purpose, * So God cre- 
#ed man in Ais image; in the image of 
Ged created he him.’ Not unfrequently, 
however, this name itself in the plural, 
* associated in syntax with verbs, ad- 
Jectives and pronouns in the sawe pumber. 
Por example: * Ye cannot serve Jehovah. 
for he is a holy God:" the adjective holy 
swell as the name of God, is in the 
orgimal in the plural number. ‘ Remem- 
bet how thy Creator in the days of thy 
outh, In the Hebrew ‘ thy Creators.’ 

Thy maker is thy husband, Jehovah of 

bis name.” Both the nouns 
and husband are plural, thy makers, 
thy husbands, &e.""—Pp. 11, 12. 14, 15. 


ui eet after Stating that a variety of 
mattaes might be adduced, such 
Hee Moa now the Lonp Gop and 
Re ari hath sent me,” “ Seek ye 
for My © book of the Lord and read, 
Hus gp Mouth it hath commanded and 

TRIT at hath gathered them,” 
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and giving up without hesitation the 
celebrated passage ml Joha 0s 75 Mr. 
Wardlaw proceeds— 


** T shall confine myself at present to a 
few remarks on two passages only. The 
first is the form of baptism prescribed by 
our Lord to his apostles, immediately be- 
fore be left the world, and which you will 
find in the nineteenth verse of the tweaty- 
eighth chapter of the Gospel according to 
Matthew ;:-——* Go, teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.” 
On the very first aspect of this text, it 
seeins most unreasonable to suppose that 
the Oue true God is here associated with 
two of his creatures: or with one of his 
creatures and anu attribute or energy of 
mode of operation. Ut appears to me that 
the simple statement of such an interpre- 
tation should be sufhcient to ensure its 
immediate and unqualitied rejection,’’-- 
Pp. 16, 17. 


The second passage is the form of 
apostolical benediction used in’ the 
conclusion of the second I pistle of 
the Corinthians—* The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Clirist and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you all! Amen.” 
That this form of blessing includes in 
it a prayer, it would be a waste of 
words to prove. ‘To whom then is 
this prayer addressed ? Had it been 
sinply said, the love of God be with 
you all! Amen, no one J] suppose 
would have hesitated to say that when 
the apostle thus expressed himself, he 
presented in his heart a petition to 
the Father of mercies for the mani- 
festations of his love to the believers 
at Corinth. On what principle of 
criticism then are we to interpret the 
expression ‘* the grace or favour of ovr 
Lord Jesus Christ,” an expression so 
precisely the same in form, in a 
different sense? in a sense that does 
not unply Jesus Christ’s being the ob- 
ject of a similar inward aspiration? 
And the same question might be 
asked, with regard to the remaining 
phrase, ‘ the communion of the Holy 
Spirit."—P. 18. 

Such are the proofs on which Mr. 
Wardlaw rests the doctrine of the 
Trinity; and considering what that 
doctrine really is, namely, that there 
are in the Godhead three distinct and 
infinite minds and therefore three dis. 
tinct persons ; that those three distinct 
and infinite minds of persons are each 
truly and prop r}s God, and vet thus 
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there is properly and trals but One 
ouly God, the evidence here adduced 
of this wondrous doctrine is to be 
sure overwhelining: yet Mr. Yates, 
unconvinced and umappalled, thus re- 
plics— 


‘If this transiation (Hear, O Israel, 
Jeborah our Govos is one Jehovah) had 
been proposed by a Unitarian, I have no 
doubt it would bave been said, that he did 
it with a direct intention to burlesque the 
Neriptures. 1 believe that Mr. Wardlaw 
had not this design; but his version cer- 
tainly produces this effect. To my mind 
nothing can sound more offensive. I do 
not however reject this argument from the 
torce of mere feelings, however justifiable, 
but from the following considerations : 
1. If the plural termination of ALrim, 
Sc, wudicates plurality at all, it denotes 
net only a plurality of persons or sub- 
sistences, but a plurality of Gods, for on 
lus supposition, Mr. Wardlaw’s transla- 
ton is undoubtedly correct, Jehovah our 
ffods, Wut this I presume is more than 
even Tiinitarians will be inclined to ad- 
mit. @. L observe, secondly, that the 
true explanation of the use of the plural 
namber in this case is known to every 
tvro in Hebrew literature. The whole 
mystery may be resolved by a short quo- 
tation from that useful book, the Hebrew 
t-rammar 

** Words that express dominion, dignity, 
majesty, are commonly put in the plural.’ 

Wilson's Hebrew Grammer, p. 270. 

“Thus it is evident to mere English 
renders, that the plural termination of 
the Hebrew names for God, far from 
Yeog an enomaly as Mr. Wardlaw calls it, 
sagreeshle to a common rule of syntax. 
A shall uistrate this rule by a few exanm- 
vies. Gen. xxiv. 9, 10. On account of 


the great dignity and authority of the 
patriarch Abrabam, the word Aponim, 
translated seester, is put in the plural 

bes The literal translation of the 


passage is theretoreas follows: © And the 
ervant pat his hand undec the thigh of 
Kream Aie masters, and sware to him 
cerning that matter: and the servant 
k ten camels of the camels of Ais 
adetere and departed ; for all the goods of 
bit meefers were in bis hand.’ Potipbar 
«called the masters of lords of Joseph. 
Pharoah is stvled the lords of his butler 
and baker, and Joseph as governor of 
havpt, ws denomimated Apoxnim™ of lords. 
What then becomes of Mr. Wardlaw’'s 
werement from the Hebraism, If I be 
wasters, Where w my tear? 3. The pla- 
 tetTminatioo is employed in speaking 
# oniv of the trae God, but also of false 
"hes ' cord, XAxn. 3, 4— 7 Ss. 


’ , 
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4. This argument has been rejected ip 
many of the most learned Trinitarians 
Among others Calvin h.nself denies tha 
the plural termination is any evideace of 
the plurality of persons in the Godhead, 

** Mr. Wardlaw argues for a plaralite 
of persons in the Godhead, from the ove. 
struction of the Hebrew names for Ged, 
which verbs are sometimes in the singular 
number and somctimes in the plural. lie 
calls this construction an anomaly or ine. 
gularity. But those who have leame 
Hebrew know that when a ploral pon » 
used to denote a single object ‘which is 
the case in various instances), the verb » 
sometimes put in the plural out of regard 
merely to the plural termination of the 
noun. See Patrick and Le Clerc on Geo 
XX. 4. 8.°—Pp. 135, 156. 158. 


Our limits will not allow us 
follow Mr. Yates in his reply to the 
other arguments adduced by Mr 
Wardlaw in proof of a plurality d 
persons in the Godhead. The ps 
sages we have quoted exhibit a per 
fectly fair specimen of its style and 
manner. To us it appears to k 
most satisfactory and complete through 
out, 

Mr. Wardlaw thus represents the 
importance of his own view of the 
person of Christ : 

“If jt be indeed a truth that Jes 
Christ is Gop over ALL, it is utterly 
impossible that it can be a trath of 
subordinate magnitude. The simple state 
ment of it is enough to shew that it must 
rank as a first principle—an article # 
prime importance—a foundation stone © 
the temple of truth—a star of the very 
first magnitude in the hemisphere © 
Christian doctrine. For my owa part | 
believe it to be even more than ths; * 
kind of central sun, around which t 
whole system of Christianity im all 
glory and in all its barmony revoltr’ 
This view of its importance ts cone 
when we consider it in connection wv 
our most interesting and solemn utes, 
I mean the duties which we owe @ 
great Object of supreme reverence, *% 
ship and obedience. If Jesus Christ w 
not God, then we, who offer te hema that 
homage of oar bearts which 15 due to (vod 
alone, are without doubt culty of idole 
try, as really guilty as the worshippes 
the deified herves of Greece and Rome, 

The same thing is manifest {rvs 
intimate relation which this doctrine A 
to others. It is an integral 
system of truths which stand of fall aloes 
with it. It is connected, for 
in the closest maagner, with te 
of Christ's appearance upot! earth 
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preag design of his sufferings and death ; 
that is, with the vitally mmportaat doc- 
trine of atonement: this doctrine, again, 
ws inseparably connected with the cor- 
roptiwa of buman nature: aud the uni- 
versal guilt of mankind; from which it is 
that the necessity of such atonemeut 
aoses: this, in its turn, essentially atf- 
ects the question, respecting the ground 
of a sinuer’s acceptance with God; the 
necessity of the regenerating influences of 
the Holy Spirit ; the principle and motive 
of all acceptable obedience, and other 
points of similar consequence. It is very 
obvious that two systems, on which the 
cotiments on subjects such as these are 
w direct opposiuon, cannot with any 
propriety be confounded together under 
ewe common name. That both should be 
Caristianity is impossible ; else Cliristianity 
‘aterm whul distinguishes oothing. 
Vewing the matter abstractedly, aud 
without athrming, for the present, what 
i trath aud what is error, this I think 
| may with confidence atlirm, that to call 
schemes sO opposite on all their great 
wticles by a common appellation is more 
award, than it would be to confound to- 
gether those two irreconcilable theories of 
minmomy, of which the one places the 
earth and the other the sun, in the 
autre of the planetary system. They are 
a truth essentially different religions.’’— 
te. Si—vS. 


The great principle on which Mr. 
Wardlaw endeavours to establish the 
Getrine that Jesus Christ is the Su- 
preme God, as well as a man, the 
creature and servant of God is, that 
it affords the most easy and complete 
reconciliation of the passages of Serip- 
tare, relative to his person, which 
‘ppear to contradict each other, and 
the fairest solution of the ditliculties 
which thence urise ; that it is “* a key 
which fits all the wards of this seem- 
ingly intricate lock, turning amongst 

n with hardly a touch of inter- 
‘uption, catching its bolis and laying 
wen to us in the easiest and com- 

. Manner the treasures of Divine 
can But then, before this wonder- 
tmee hypothesis ean be admitted, 
ust be established by the clearest 
vale te evidence rising in magni 
Proportion to the extraordi- 
Rature of the doctrine it is in- 
confirm: it can never be 

from " ~ m a lure inferenc € deduced 
 §Pparison of one set of pas- 

#85 with another, especially if those 
aad can be reconciled in an easy 

. es manner without having 

me to any extraordinary suppo- 
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sition whatever. Such an hypothesis 
can only be admitted on its being de- 
monstrated that the authors of those 
apparently contradictory passages had 
itin their mind, and employed it as a 
key which fitted all the wards of this 
seemingly intricate lock. ‘This every 
candid and intelligent believer of the 
divine and human natures of Christ 
must admit. Where then we demand 
is this clear and certain evidence that 
the writers of the New ‘Testament 
were acquainted with this wonderful 
key, and that they constantly turned 
it in this intricate lock with hardly a 
touch of interruption, thus catching 
its bolts and laying open in the easiest 
and clearest manner the treasures of 
Divine truth? 

‘There is one passage in Mr. Yates’s 
work on this odiun which we do not 
see how it is possible to get over: 

‘© All Trinitarians believe that Jesus 
Christ was but one person, although pos- 
sessing two nalures. Their doctrine is, 
that one of the three infinite minds in the 
Godhead was so united to a human soal, 
as to form one intelligent being, retaining 
the properties both of the God and of 
the man. By the nature of any thing we 
always mean its qualities. When there- 
fore it is said that Jesus Christ possessed 
beth a Divine and a human pature, it 
must be meant that he possesses both the 
qualities of God and the qualites of man, 
But if we consider what those qualities 
are, we perceive them to be totally jucom 
patible with one another. The qualities 
of God are eternity, independence, am- 
mutability, entire and perpetual exemp- 
tion from pain and death, omniscience 
and omnipotence. The qualities of man 
are derived existence, dependence, liability 
to change, to suffering and to dissolution, 
comparative weakness and ignorance. To 
maintain therefore that the same mind is 
endued both with a Divine and a human 
nature, is to maintain that the same mind 
is both created and uncreafed, both finite 
aud infinite, both dependent and inde- 
pendent, both changeable and unchange- 
able, both mortal and immortal, both 
susceptible of pain and incapable of it, 
both able to do all things and not, able, 
both acquainied with all things and uot 
acquainted with them, both ignorant of 
certain subjects aud possessed of the most 
intimate knowledge of them. If it be not 
certain that such a doctrine as this is 
false, there is nu certainty upon any sub- 
ject: It is vain to cail it & mystery ° 
itis an absurdity, tt is an impossibility.” 
—P. 160, ; 

Mr. Wardliw states that the docttine 
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for which he contends is, that Jesus 
Christ is truly God ; thatin his person 
there suhsisted when he was on carth 
and still subsists an union of the Di- 
vine and human natures; and alter ob- 
serving that our only business is with 
the fact and not with the mode of the 
fact, he says, “* Thisis a question with 
regard to which it is manifest our ap- 
peal must be made exclusively to the 
sacred volume. ‘The sole inquiry 1s, 
W hat saith the Scripture?” On read- 
ing this passage, we hoped that the 
direct roe positive Scriptural evidence 
of the alleged fact, that in the person 
of Jesus Christ there subsisted, whea 
he was on earth, and still subsists an 
union of the Divine and human na- 
tures, was about to be adduced: that 
the intimate knowledge and constant 
use of the writers of the New ‘Testa- 
ment of this wondrous key was about 
to be placed beyond all dispute by 
citations from their own writings. 
But instead of this, Mr. Wardlaw 
merely produces in a string, the pas- 
sages which are commonly quoted to 
prove the Divinity of Christ, together 
with several which at most only fa- 
vour the docttine of his pre-existence, 
without troubling himself in the least 
to shew, how these texts establish the 
grand principle, that in his person 
there subsisted, when he was on 
earth, and still subsists, a union of 
the Divine and hwman natures; or 
attempting to prove that the authors 
of those passages had this hypothesis 
in their view when they wrote them : 
and yet without this, as we have 
already shewn, Mr. Wardlaw would 
not have advanced a single step to- 
wards the establishment of his doc- 
irine, were these passages a hundred 
times tnore numerous and a hundred 
times more clear and decisive than 
they really are. 

t the passages adduced are totally 
inadeqnate to establish the doctrine of 
the proper Deity of Christ, and this 
in our opinion Mr. Yates has com- 
pletely shewn. We intended to have 

roved that this conviction is well- 

unded, by exhibiting an abstract of 
the arguments adduced on each side, 
but of this we find the limits which 
we must prescribe to ourselves will by 
no means allow. We can therefore 
only exhort those of our readers who 
feel an interest in the subject (and we 
hope many of them do feel an interest 
1D it) to read with attention and can- 


donr what these able disputants have 
advanced on titis IHOst UM portant topic 
He who confines his attention to on 
side of the question (provided he be. 
not already made himself thoroughly 
acquattted with: it, and in that case if 
he consult what ts advanced on either 
side, it will be on that which 
opposed to his own), must be either 
too proud to be taught or too igno. 
rant to be aware that he is ill-informed 
or too conscious of the instability ot 
his own system to allow him to cog. 
template an attack of it with steadines 
and composure. ‘Though we a 
firmly of opinion that the great doe. 
trines that there is but One God, 
Father, to whom alone religious ade. 
ration ought to be paid; and one 
Mediator between God and men, the 
man Christ Jesus, who, though be 
noured as no other being ever wa, 
yet owes all his dignity and power 
the favonr of the Supreme and only 
Potentate, and holds it for the a 
vancement of the wise and graciow 
purposes of his Providence, are truth 
of primary importance ; and are pet 
suaded, that even the benevolent i» 
fluences of the gospel will never be 
felt as they may and will ultimately 
be experienced, until these doctrine 
are generally and cordially embraced 
still we endeavour to remember, that 
this conviction, firm and undoubung 
as it is, may possibly be founded on 
tnadequate or fallacious evidence ; and 
therefore sincerely and earnestly wis 
our fellow-Christians to examine fer 
themselves, with the utmost unpar 
tiality and diligence, both sides 6! 
this important controversy. If we 
know any thing of the feelings of ost 
hearts, we are more desirous 
converts should be made to the truth, 
than to our own peculiar opinions, 
and this appears to us to be a zeae 
proselytisin which every enlighte 
Christian must be anxious to cher 
and it is the only one he can cherish 
Let every one read, compare, 
under the solemn impress, that the 
eve of God is on him; and that he 
must give an account of the wn 
ment he has made, of the meam 
gaining religious information, R® 
than of any other talent com 

his charge. Let him rise from 
studies, if he can, thorough! 
suaded in his own mind; but. ol 
his conviction be unhesitaint, " 


firm, or whether doub’s 4 


he 
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ties perplex him, let him see to it, 
that there be in his heart no bitter- 
ness, DO animosity, no uncharitable, 
no unfriendly feeling of any sort: 
this be can help and this he must 
help, or whatever knowledge he may 
possess of the person of ¢ lirist, its 
certain he is destitute of his sparat: 
tet his language, the dictate of his 
senerous feeling be, ** We are chil- 
dren of the sanve Father: we are dis- 
ciples of the same Master: Jet us en- 
deavour to enlighten each other: if 
possible, let us bring each other to 
the same opinions: but if this can- 
not be, let us at least agree to love 
one another and our heavenly Father 
and our heaven-inspired Master; and 
await the future light which shall be 
vouchsafed to us, with unfeigned gra- 
titude for what we have already re- 
ceived, and with that best preparation 
for farther illumination, a heart the 
abode of charity, of meekness, of hu- 
mility, of piety, of glowing affection, 
of active, unwearied, unbounded be- 
nevolence.”’ 

We must defer our notice of the 
other works at the head of this article, 
together with some observations which 
this controversy has suggested, to a 
future numnbee. 

S. S. 





Arr. I].—A Lay Sermon, addressed to 
the Higher and Middle Classes, on the 
existing Distresses and Discontents. 
By S.T. Coleridge, Esq. &vo. pp. 
100. Gale and Fenner. 1817. 

HE “ wandering bards,” “ Cole- 
ridge, Southey and Co.” whom ia 

1798 the Anti-Jacobin represented as 

moving “‘ in sweet accord of harmony 

and Jove” and tuning all their “ mystic 
harps to praise Lepaux,” the French 
hilanthropist, are still consenta- 
heous in their movements but their 
are tuned to another theme, the 
tsof the Unitarians. These hard- 
ded Christians have little liking for 
in the articles of their faith, and 

j mystic” rant, and hence the 
are singled out by the Lake poets for 
tion. It may be an amusing 
ton whether the praise or the 
of these mystics will be ac- 
puated honourable half a century 
bare Coleridge laments, with his Ho- 
e, that “ we hear much 


M the present day of the plainness and 
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suaplicity of the Christian religion,” and 
that hence the necessity of believing im 
Christ is transformed ** into a recom- 
mendation to believe him.” This is 
we allow a hopeful beginning of the 
removal of Christian plainness and 
simplicity. ‘The Lay-Preacher pro- 
ceeds: ** The advocates of the Jatter 
scheme grew out of a sect that were 
called Socinians, but having succeeded 
in disbeliewing far beyond the last foot- 
marks of the Socini, have chasen to 
designate themselves by the name of 
Unitarians.” — Is this writer, who lays 
claim to ** all knowledge and all mys- 
teries,” really ignorant of the history of 
the sect which he denounces? Did 
he read none of their books and learn 
vothing of their early advocates when 
he was amongst them? During the ime 
that he officiated as an Unitarian teacher 
at Skrewslury and elsewhere, dil he 
never look into the Fratres Polont or 
any other of their standard volumes? 
But perhaps he has not only, like the 
Poet Laureate, ** outgrown his opi- 
nions,” but also, like Mr. Pitt, whom 
he and the Laureate cannot now be 
ashamed to resemble, lost the faculty 
of memory with regard to all past con- 
nections that do not flatter his present 
humour. Let us then remind this 
“« some time” Unitarian preacher, that 
the term Unitarian is not of modern 
invention, nor a uname of choice; that 
it is as old as the Reformation; that 
Socinian was always the epithet of.an 
adversary ; and that fair and honourable 
foes have for two centuries and a half 
spoken of such as believed in and wor- 
shipped Oue God in One Person as 
Unitarians. It is of no consequence 
therefore whether the word be etymo- 
logically correct; custom has assigned 
it a definite sense; it serves truly to 
designate the worshipper of One Di- 
vine Person in sontentialaetian from 
the Trinitarian who worships Three 
Divine Persons; and in this significa- 
tion it will continue to be used when 
it shall have been forgotten that Mr. 
Coleridge was a Unitarian preacher, 
and the inquiry shall have ceased what 
arguments have transformed him into 
a Triaiarion layman. 

«« This is a word,” says Mr. Cole. 
ridge, referring to the name of Unila- 
rian, “‘ which in its proper sense can 
belong only to their antagonists ‘for 
Unity or Unition and indistinguishé 
able Unicity or Oneness, are incom- 
patible terms; while in the exclusyre 
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sense in which they mean the name to 
be understood, it is a presumptuous 
boast and an uncharitable calurnny.” 
The Trinitarians will not thank the 
Lay-Preacher for this gloss: according 
to this exposition of terms, the Poly- 
theist who believes in a number of 
Divine Persons united in one common 
nature is a proper Unitarian; and 
again, the orthodox believer in the 
Trinity is not a believer in the Oneness 
of God, though he may hold the U nity 
of the Deity, or the composition of 
parts in a whole. Such a comment as 
this was well preceded by a complaint 
of the Christian religion being erro- 
neously supposed to be plem and 
simple. 

* Their true designation,” adds 
the Lay-Preacher of the Unitarians, 
amongst whom he is no longer num- 
bered, ** which simply expresses a fact 
admitted on all sides, would be that of 
Psilanthropists, or assertors of the mere 
humanity of Christ.” Many a man 
has wished to christen the Unitarians 
anew; the name that our quondam 
preacher proposes is amongst the oddest 
that ingenuity or envy or bigotry has 
suggested, Psilanthropists, that is, if it 
may be Englished, Mere-I/umanists. 
Passing by the Aumour of this nick- 
name, we may remark it as rather 
singular that Mr. Coleridge should 
denonimate a sect not from what they 
believe but from a part of that which 
they do not believe, and in his new 
eognomen should overlook wholly that 
which they believe and carry into prac- 
tice with regard to the great object of 
worship and which is in truth their 
only distinction. All Christians be- 
lieve in the humanity of Christ; and 
no Christians that we are acquainted 
with profess to believe in ali mere 
humamty of Christ. How would Mr. 
Coleridge have named the Apostle 
Peter, who preached “ Jesus of Na- 
zareth ——a man approved of God, 
by mtracies, wonders and signs, which 
Gop pip ly him!" Yet the inventor 
of the memorable term Psilanthropists 
eharges those that take the antient and 
universal name of Unitariens, in the 
sense of the believers in and worship- 
pers of One God in One Person, with 
**a presumptuous boast and an uncha- 
ritable calumny.” 

** Wissowatius” and the Fratres Po. 
leni are allowed to have been “ un- 
demably men of learning ;” but this 
eandour to divines that have long been 





dead costs nothing, and it serves for g 
cover to the insinuation that since thee 
trme there have been no “ learned So 
cmian divines.” How base is the spin 
of party! What stuff will not bigotry 
feed upon! Mr. Coleridge has wah. 
drawn his stock of learning from the 
Unitarian church, and he affects » 
pity its intellectual poverty. Without 
him, however, the Untturians hare 
suthcient learning and vigour of mind 
to detect sophistry, to unmasque mis 
representation, to expose absurdity, 
though hiddeu in the trappings of 
mystic phrases, and to trace up the 
odtum theologicum to its source ina 
disordered head or (in language whieh 
Mr. Coleridge may understand) an 
unregenerate heart. 
The only other point on which we 
shall remark is the creed which the 
Lay-Preacher has falrrcated for the 
Unitarians, and which shews his de 
orable ignorance of the people whom 
be sets himself at once to reprove and 
instruct. His creed contams six att 
cles, of which only three are Unitanan! 
The Unitarians believe, says then 
former friend, 1. In One God.—Trvr. 
2. In the necessity of human actions 
and in all remorse for sins being pre 
cluded by Christianity. —Not true. On 
this »hilosophical question there is a 
much diversity of opinion amongst the 
Unitarians as amongst other Christians. 
3. In the Gospels and in the resurree 
tion of Jesus Christ.—‘Tme, and in the 
Epistles also, and in the ‘* inspiration 
of all these books as far as inspiraver 
Was necessary to constitute them 3 
authentic revelation of the will of Gee. 
4. Inthe resurrection of the body. —Not 
true. ‘They difler widely as to what 
constitutes “ the whole man,” but they 
all agree in condemning the substitutes 
of the modern notion of the resurrects 
of the dedy for the scriptural doctrine 
of the resurrection of the man. 5 In 
the final happiness of the righteous 
and the corrective punishment of ¢ 
wicked.—Can this latter article of f 
outrage the feelings of one who like 
our author professes a bemgn and 
philosophy? 6. In a redempuo, 
(as they hold that there 1s no 
difference in the actions and character 
of men, and that men are not re 
beings, and as they merge all the ase 
bates of Deity in Power, Intelligeo® 
and Benevolence, making nothing 
the Holiness of God and rep 
his anger as a mere metaphor @ 
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to 9 barbarous people) not by the CTOSS 
of Christ —Not true. 1 he premises, 
including all the Unitarians, are abso- 
lutely false; the conclusion 1s false 
applied to any Unitarians. It is the 
peculiar doctrine of Unitarianism, be- 
cause it is the peculiar doctrine ot the 
New Testament, that Christ 1s the 
way, the truth and the life, that he 1s 
the Saviour of the world, and that the 
cross was the instrument and is the 
symbol of salvation. 
“« These,” says Mr. Coleridge, with 
great faith in his reader, ** are all the 
itivesof the modern Socinian creed,” 
and half of these are his own dreams. 
We might enlarge the number of 
Unitarian “ positives,” but the Lay- 
Preacher has succeeded so ill in creed- 
making that we are not tempted to 
follow hisexample. In this apocryphal 
ereed appear two marked features of 
the author's mind ; first, an incapacity 
of conceiving that a body of Christians 
should not be disciplined under the 
faith of a leader but should each think 
and judge for himself; and secondly, a 
secret persuasion that a creed like an 
ingot is valuable according to its bulk, 
sothat the Apostles’ Creed would be 
greatly improved if st could be extended 
to the length of the Athanasian, and 
on the same principle the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is a creed in another form, would 
be indefinitely more excellent if it were 
spread out into the size of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


—— 


Arr. HWI.—.4 Letter to William Smith, 
Esq. M. P. from Robert Southey, 
Ex. RvO. pp. 48. Murray. 


HE author of Wat Tyler” seems 

to think that no one is entitled to 
call ill-names but himself. He finds 
that he is generally censured and ridi- 
culed, and he flies into a rage, and 
while the tit ison him raves about his 
Consistency and virtue and superiority 
to other folks and his immortality. 
r. Smith, the Member of Parliament 
Norwich, took occasion in a debate 
Concerning the political consistency of 
Certain persons, to refer to two compo- 
mtions which were generally ascribed 
to the same writer; one, Wat Tyler, 
which preaches equality and pa Ba indy 
and the other an article in the Quarterly 
ew, which holds out that the Hi d 
ae in Parliament design 

than a sanguinary revolu- 
bea : comparing the = ib Mr, 
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Smith pronounced the man who could 
have written both a ReneGapgs. The 
word was never more justly or naturally 
applied. Whatever baseness tt implies 
is chargeable in all its odiousness upon 
the public writer who first avows 
republicanism and then accuses his 
neighbour of being a revolutionist, 
merely because he seeks by peaceable 
means a constitutional reform. 

The Poet Laureate, for such the au- 
thor of Wat ‘Tyler has become, could 
have vindicated himself only by denying 
his being the writer referred to in the 
Quarterly Review, or by shewing that 
the passage in that publication had been 
mistaken. He does neither, but pro- 
ceeds to laud himself and to curse all 
that do not admire at one and the same 
time Wat ‘Tyler and the Quarterly 
Review. 

Mr. Southey's unparalleled self-suf- 
ficiency provokes the inquiry, Who ts 
he?) And in spite of all his vapouring, 
he bimeelf must confess that he 1s best 
known as author of Wat ‘Tyler and 
Poet Laureate. Although he has 
written more epics than Milton and 
probably as much history as Hume, 
we are not fully convinced of the equity 
of his title to tmmortality, which he 
holds up in Mr. Smith's face with a 
Jain intimation that this gentleman 
cae no chance of being known to pos- 
terity except in the character of “a 
certain Mr. William Smith” whe 
‘‘ insulted” him, the author of Wat 
Tyler. Yet we predict that the Jour- 
nals of the House of Commons, whiel: 
for thirty vears have recorded the name 
of Mr. William Smith in connection 
with every plan for the abolition of the 
slave-tratlic, the relief of conscience, 
the preservation and extension of civid 
rights and the removal or mitigation of 
the crimes and horrors of war, will last 
as long as Joan of Arc, to which the 
Poet Laureate with so much prudent 
consistency refers us, or The Spaniard’s 
Letters, or the Quarterly Review, or 
Wat Tyler, or even the-sonnet in praive 
of Harry Martin, the regicide. 

Not only Mr. Smith, but Mr 
Brougham also and the reformers ge- 
nerally are assailed by the Poet Lau- 
reate with every virulent and scurrilous 
epithet which the language supplies. 
They have thought, aud some of them 
have spoken, ill of Mr. Southey, since 
he shouted * Glory to God! Deliver. 
ance for mankind!” on the returm of 


the Bourbons, the revival of Papal 
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power, the restoration of the Inquisi- than one bookseller to publish Wy 


tion and the spohation of the hiberties 
of Europe by the Vienna Congress, 
and therefore they are ‘* miscreants 
who live by calumny and sedition,” 
*‘libellers and liars by trade,” ** panders 
of malice and ploncers of rebellion.” 
He says that “ the biographical dic- 
tionaries” will hereafler say of him 
‘that in an age of personality, he 
abstained fiom satire ;” probably they 
may, though Mr. Southey may as pro- 
bably err im foretelling that ‘ it will 
not be supposed that the ability for 
satire was wanting :" but will they say 
that he abstained under a sense of in- 
jury from: that outrageous abuse which 
makes even him that is in the right 
seem in the wrong, and takes away at 
once the character of gentleman, scho- 


Jar and Christian? 


In the conclusion of the Letter, the 
author ot Wat ‘Tyler draws out 
political creed, come of the articles of 
which certainly prove that, as he ex- 

resses himself, * hrs intellect has not 
on stationary,” he has ‘ outgrown 
= opinions.” He believes that the 
aws lately enacted for suspending the 
ilabeas Corpus Act and preventing 
the meetings of the people were ne- 
cessary. He believes that * the ery 
for retrenchment” is ‘* senseless,” that 
there has been too much retrenchment, 
on the part of government, and that 
the national expenditure is, in pro- 
portion to its magnitude, the sign and 
measure of national 
believes that education ts a mood thing, 
but that the people * must be instructed 
according to the Established Religion,” 
* must be fed with the milk of sound 
doctrine,” that “ parochial education” 
must be “ so connected 
Church as to form part of the Esta- 
blishment.” Morcover, the author of 
Wat Tyler believes that “ the govern- 
ment mut curl the seditious press and 
keep it curfyd. For this purpose” (adds 
the sani author of Wat ‘Tyler,) “9 
the laws are nol at present frectual they 
should be made so; nor will they then 
avaw uniess they are vigorously executed.” 

Bat we leave Mr. Southey and his 

itical creed, which even “ the Be- 
oved Ferdinand” would acknowledge 
to be orthodox and willingly reward 
with the laurel, putting only two or 
the answer 
which the merit of this Letter must 


three questions on 


rest: 


1. Ded not Mr. Southey tempt more 


prosperity. 


Tyler soon after it was written? 

2. Failing in this, did he not give 
the manuscript of Wat Tyler toa poli. 
tical friend, with express permission te 
do with it what he pleased ? 

3. In the last number but one of 
the Quarterly Review, of which Mr 
Southey is well known to be one of 
the writers, was there not an artick 
which rumour assigned to his pen and 
which bears internal evidence of being 
his, in which the most criminal designs 
were attributed, not to the Luddites oy 
to the Spenceans merely, but to th 
great body of the active pleaders and 


petitioners for Parliamentary Reform: 





Arr. 1V.—Six Letters addressed to4 
Congregation of Independent Dw 
senters, upon separating from ther 
Communion. By a late Member, a 
London Merchant. &8vo. pp. 12, 
Hunter, St. Paul's Church-vard, 
and Harwood, Great Russel Street, 
Bloomsbury. 1817. 


i ey E * London Merchant” is wha 
this title imports. He is am 
spectable layman, whose attention hat 
been directed to theology, and whow 
inquiries led him from the Established 
Church to the “ Independent Dissen 
ters” and, in the end, from them two the 
Unitarians. "These ‘ Letters” are é 
signed to explain and vindicate he 
yresent faith, and are addressed to hit 
co religious connections, ‘‘ the mem 
bers of the churcl: statedly worshipping 
at ‘Tonbridge Chapel, in the New 
Road, Somer's Town.” . 

The writer is well-read in the Tr- 
nitarian and Calvinistic controreny 
and familiar with the Scriptures. He 
states his arguments wit clearness 
and maintains them with ability. In 
exposing the weakness and absurdity 
of the system which he has renounce, 
he displays much acuteness of 
standing. 

A vor few quotations will shew that 
the “ London Merchant” is no mee 
reasoner or common writer. 

Urging the consequences of allowing 
Three equal Divine Persons ™ 
Deity, he says, 

“If we admit that the Three Persons # 
the Zrintty are independent each of the 
other, we are yet to be informed by . 
means it happens that they do not will, 
intend, diversely from each other, having 
of cougge the power to do so, Has se® 
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sct been entered into from all eternity, 
ebich it has not been judged proper to 
make the subject of revelation, that they 
shall neither will nor erecufe any thing 
coutrary to each other, for fear of disturbing 
the harmony of Heaven? Or must we 
call in mystery to our aid, and feign to be- 
lieve that the Three Persons, being inde- 
peadent and almighty, are yet unable to 
will contrary to the mind one of the other ? 
Or that they are so absorbed im the con- 
templation of their hypostatic union, as to 
be unconscious to themselves of being dis- 
tinct Persons ?'’—Pp. 25, 26. 


The following remarks on the con- 
tradictory doctrine of the Athanasian 
Trinity, that the Second Person was 
begotten by the First and that the 
Third proceeded from the First and 
Second, and yet that * in this ‘Trinity 
none is afore or after the other,” ap- 
pear to us unanswerable : 


“ Admitting for a moment, that the 
Three Persons iu the Godbead are equal in 
power, add all endued alike with every 
laculty and attribute of perfect God, each 
must be able to generate, and each ought 
to have generated, if any one has, a person 
of persons equal te himself, in the same 
wanger as the Father produced or generated 
the Son. Dut we hear of no such person 
produced by the Son alone; and it was 
evidently an unnecessary concurrence of 
the Father and the Son that produced tbe 
person called the Holy Ghost, when either 
the Father or Son, being almighty, was 
capable of it. Nor is it an unfair question 
ask, why the Holy Ghost should not 
bave given birth to a divine, equal, and 
coeternal person? and what is the law 
that limits the persons of the Godhead to 
three, Since millions upon millions might 
have been produced with as much ease as 
the two already acknowledged? These 


‘ate points of which the truth and mysteri- 


oushess are alike maintained by an appeal 
‘o Scripture ; and there we ought to find 
teem fully proved. But, if not stated there 
with the fulness and clearness that such 
doctrines demand, from the tone of high 
pretension with which tkey are urged, we 
have a clear right to reject them, and in 

¢ of them to adopt such views of the 
nature and existence of the Deity, as may 
mote reconcileable with reason, and at 
“se “ame time more consistent with the 


plain and intellig: 
at igible lan of sacred 
wnt, "Pp. 27, 28. —— 


One of the first doctrines of the soi- 

vangelical sect which alarmed 

Our auth 

wiht and upon this subject he says, 
tuing solemnity, 


If the whole end of religious insteuc- 


or was the inefficacy of good , 
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tion be toyprove knowledge useless, or worse 
than useless; if the lamp of wisdom is to 
be extinguished, only that we may call the 
midpvight darkness that succeeds it light; if 
men are to be persuaded that their earnest 
and well-directed efforts to promote their 
present and future happiness by a diligent 
investigation of whatsvever is trae in prin- 
ciple, or by a steady adherence to whatsoever 
is virtuous in practice, cannot advance 
them a single step on their way, what in 
citement is there to a virtuous conduct, 
what recompense for those who make a sa- 
crifice of their present ease for a good con- 
science or through a noble desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of their neighbour and 
their species? It cannot but excite emo- 
tions of the most painful kind in the breast 
of every friend of rational and true religion, 
to observe whole classes of religious teachers 
zealously cmployed in undermining the 
foundations of morality aud virtue, by tncul 
cating the sucummpetency of such jrinciples 
tv obtain for the good, any thing more than 
some partial convenience, or sume deceitful 
reputation.”"—I’p. 60, G1. 

The author manifests creat zeal for 
the benevolent character of the Father 
of the Lniverse, which he shews to be 
strangely and frightfully distorted and 
discoloured by the Calvinists, and, with 
much felicity of illustration, thus con- 
cludes his Letter on this subjcet: 


‘ Thechurch and meeting-house resound 
alike with these abuses of truth and Serip- 
ture; in maintaining which, Christians 
seem a great deal more bent upon display- 
ing their own ingenuity and hardihood in 
supporting a favourite Aypothesis, than in 
exalting the character of their Maker, oc 
setiing forth his dealings toward mankind 
in such colours, as to engage them by 
feelings of gratitude and affection on the 
side of obedience. In this respect, a whole - 
some lesson may be learned from the woe 
dom of a celebrated philosopher of antiquity, 
Socrates, who, being accused of having 
turned aside the youth from the religion of 
their country, andsencouraged them by his 
own example, admitted, in bis defence, 
that ** he had inveighed against the super 
Stitions that had been introduced into re- 
ligion, because he could not endure that 
hatred and other shameful passions should 
be ascribed to the gods.""* If for such 
gods as, in compliance with the custom of 
his country, this celebrated man ignoranthy 
worshipped, he consented to lay dawn his 
life, what sacrifice would he not Lave made 
for the honour of that God, if be had been 
so fortunate as to kuow lum, who * hate 
nothing that be bas made, aad whose mere y 
endureth for ever.”"——P. 6a. 
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Whilst the Letters are explicit and 
hold they are not in a single imstance 
intemperate, much less reproachful. 
The author feels as a Christian and 
writes as a oe ntleman. Ilis pamphlet 
1s peculiarly adapted wo layinen in the 
superior ranks of life; and to their se- 
rious notice, as far as our influence 
reaches, we cordially recommend tt. 


Arr. V. — Deligious Reading recom- 
mended as an Instrumental Duty. A 
Sermon preached at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Mosley Street, Manchester, 
on ‘Thursday, Jan. 2, 1817. For 
the Benefit of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Unitarian Book and Tract 
Society. By Wilham Jevons. Man- 
chester, printed. Sold, in London, 
by Longman & Co. and by Eaton. 
KYO pp. 24. ’ 

HON | Tim. iv. part of ver. 13, 

‘give attendance to reading,” 

Mr. Jevons exhorts Christians at large 

to devote some of their time and 

thoughts to religious reading in ge- 

neral. He properly observes, in a 

note, p. 5, that “the preferable in- 

terpretation” of his text restricts it's 
meaning to “the pullic reading of the 

Seri piores in the synagogue,” Taking 

the passage however im the spirit of 

the sentiment which it conveys, and 

\inderstanding by rediious reading ‘all 

feaniug which relutes to the duty of 

tian, considered as a moral and ae- 
countable agent,” he recommends this 
exercise very ensibly and forcibly. 

With this view, he divides such read- 

ing into three kinds; speculative, de- 

you mal and prac tical,—under which 
several beads we shall produce a Spe- 
ciiiech OF Dis feasgning : 

** Religious reading of the speculative 
kind, is that which treats of all the doc- 
trines of religion, concerning the being 
and attributes of God, the design of man’s 
existence, and the grounds anid mens of 
future salvation. Right sentuments on 
these tromentous subjects are cxsential as 
the baer of all our obligat i as, 2&8 © @, 
Speculative reading shoalkd, therefore, 
doubtless have a share of our attention as 
part of our instrumental duties. le may 
net, towever, he needless to admonish 

“ against suffering it to engruss too 

wee ashare. Instances are pot rare of 

persons devoting their attention exclu- 
wively to speculative religion; whe, ac- 

rhogly, give attendance to no religious 
reading but that of the controversial kind, 


' © Wik «t human duty consist in 








Revie:e.—Jevons's Sermon on Reliztous Pe ading 






merely forming a right system of futt, 
there would be nothing unreasonably ” 
this conduct. But if relizious knowledge 
be something more than a mere matter of 
speculation ; if it be only so far valuable 
aS it serves to Cirect us in the government 
of our actions ; then it is plain, that ag 
exclusive attenion to speculative reading, 
cau by no means answer all the Purposes 
of au instrumental duty. Such a prac. 
tice may make us learued theologians o¢ 
bigoted zealots; but it cannot make gy 
good men,."’—Pp. 7. 9. 

a o . . 


‘It is highly desirable, in a moral 
point of view, not only that our under 
standings should be convinced of the great 
truths of religion, but that our hearts abe 
should be impressed with the feelings 
which they are fitted to inspire. For ths 
reason, devotional reading should forms 
part in the religious exercise 1 am recom 
mending. It is not sufficient for the par 
poses of morality, that we werely acknew- 
ledge, by the cold assent of our under 
standings, the being and perfections of 
God. Before such conviction cau bate 
any influence on our conduct, it must be 
attended with all those feelings of piety 
which the idea of such a Being should 
naturally excite. We must realize bis 
existence to our minds by that habitual 
sense of his presence, which will cause Us, 
at all times, to stand in awe of him and 
sin not. We must form within oar 
hearts that warm admiration of his che 
racter, which will incite to imitation ; that 
ardent love of bim, which will transcend 
every earthly affection; that lively sense 
of gratitude, which will add zeal & our 
obedience and cheerfulness to our sb 
mission.”” 10, 11, 

> . . « 

** The third species of religious reading, 
to which as an iustrumental duty * 
should give attendance, is practical real- 
ing. In this class are included all beets 
which impart directions and motives for 
the right government of our conduct, by 
describing and recommending virtue, by 
pointing out the folly and danger of vier, 
and by shewing how we may atta the 
ene and avoid the other. Without the 
constant study of these important sub- 
jects, which is only to be pursued by the 
aid of practical reading, we cannot form 
those just apd adequate apprebensoe* 
concerning them, which are necessary © 
influence our conduct.”’ 15. 


Of religious reading Mr. J- observes 


that it is 7 
** the great and important object «bi 


a Tract Society bas in riew, and “al 
deed is the field, and urgent the ¢ 
it's exertions.” 21. 








He remarks, too, that 


« By circulating Unitarian tracts, we 
netrate, as it were within the entrench- 
pents of orthodoxy.’ 244. 


The sabject of this discourse Is so 
interesting and appropriate as to clanm 
the attention of all the professors and 
frieads of Christianity: and the ju- 
dicions manner in which it ts treated 
by Mr. Jevons and the excellent spirit 
which pers vles his observations, fur- 
ther entitle him to our gratitude. 





Arr. VI.—! ice Triumphant, the Re- 
medy Proposed Easy and Effectual : 
With the Statement of a New Hy- 
pothesis to Explain Accountatleness. 
By Samuel Spurrell. London, 
Sold by Hunter. 1817. 12mo. 
pp. 83. 


FENUIS little work consists of two 
parts, in the former of which a 
new hypothesis is sabmiited to explain 
accountableness ; while the latter is a 
ractical essay, built upon the pre- 
~~ theory, and designed to 
arouse the feelings, and to direct the 
youthful mind to the easiest and most 
effectual means of resistance to vicious 
incittements. The author seems to 
assuine that vice is triwmphant, or has 
a “ general prevalence.” But we 
doubt whether he intends to say more 
than that it exists im a very great and 
alarming degree: and we give him 
ample credit for the zeal of his eflorts 
and the benevolence of his motives. 

We lay before our readers, in his 
own words, an analysis of his hy- 
pothesis : 38, 39. 

“Man is placed in circumstances in 
which he becomes accountable for his 
actions. Obedience to the will of his 
Maker is the requirement; a competent 
mean is afforded whereby to ascertain it, 
m the invaluable gift of reason, capable 
of being improved or not by himself; and 
tis for it's improvement or neglect that 
he becomes responsible ——all subsequent 
moral results depending upon it. Or, if 
any duubt could for a moment be enter- 
tained on the subject, the example of the 
idiot, so born, and the melancholy de- 
rangement of intellect in after-life, inci- 

to a few, prove it to a demonstration. 
In the former case, having at no time bad 


Review.—Spurrell’s Vice Triumphant. 





the capacity of improving the gift of 
reason, responsibility xcver applied; and 
in the latter, unhappily, it no longer con+ 
tinued todo so, Ifthe reasoning power 
be cultivated and inproved to the utinost, 
a willing and easy obedience to the Di- 
vine commands follows as a consequence ; 
if neglected altogether, or in part, man 
is alike unable and unwilling to execute 
them. Present comfort and future happi- 
ness are the reward of obedience; dis- 
quietude here, and misery hereafter, the 
punishment of disobedience.”’ 


‘These remarks prove that no ac- 
countableness can exist where the m- 
valuadle gift of reason is withholden : 
they do not shew however that ac- 
countableness is independent on the 
state of the w//. Mr. Spurrell's new 
hypothesis reminds us of those writers 
on ethics who resolve moral obligation 
into a just perception of the qualities of 
actions. Bat we ought to distinguish 
between the foundation of virtue, con- 
sidered as the command of the Uni- 
versal Lawgiver, and the nature of the 
capacity for virtue in an tnvwidual 
agent. A course of conduct which is 
not voluntary, can be no proper object 
of praise or blame, reward or punish- 
ment. 

We are of opinion that our author 
should have taken Audit into the ac- 
count in his ethical definitions and 
arguments. Yet, although we think 
his theory in some points defective, 
und in others less clear and satisfactory 
than might have been wished, we 
greatly admire his concluding address 
to the young, a few sentences of which 
we extract: 

** Remember, that on your active ex- 
ertions and judicious decision now, every 
valuable expectation cither here or here- 
after eventually depends. ® * *. Ii as 
years roll on, the period at length arrive, 
when passion having at last exhausted 
itself in your weakened frame, a bette: 
principle and practice should bear sway 
the greatest benefit to be then experienced, 
could at the utmost amount to no more, 
than to stay for a white the fell ravages of 
bodily disense * © ©. Sooner, far sooner, 
shall virtue cease to be virtue, and vice te 
be vice, than their inevitable consequences 
wall be found to hevwe been dispensed math 
As easy were it to deprive the honey «ot 
it's sweetness, and the salt of it's éa- 


vour.”’ 


305 
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DOMESTIC. 
ReLiGtouws. 


MIR. JOHN WRIGHT. 
{ lrom Liverpo { Mercy Y> Apr he 


(ow Saturday last, Mr. John Wraht, 
tended by his professional friends, 
Mir. Venables and Mr. IL. Dennison, 
appeared at the Town Hall, on the 
cab eet ol the registering ¢ f the Lon r 
too i, the further hearing of which 
had been postponed to that day. Mr. 
Wright had been at Chester, and on 
inquiry at the Registrar's Office, he 
found, to his surprise, that the registry 
had been kept in loose papers on a file, 
and that no es had been kept nor 
any regular entries made so far back as 
the time he wished to refer to. 

Mr. Venables wished to have ob- 
tained a re-hearing of the evidence by 
which the informations had been sup- 
ported on a former day; but this was 
overmaled by the Bench. After men- 
tioming the extreme negligence of the 
late Rewistrar at Chester, for the truth 
of which he appealed to Mr. Statham, 
he proceeded to the proof of the place 
having been registered about twenty 
vears ago Mr. Robert Weston being 

worn, deposed, that between the years 
1706 and 1708, a certificate of the re- 
gistry of this room was obtained by the 
c mere vation of Methodists of the New 
(Connexion, of which he was, and stil 
is, a member ;—this was done by a 
Mr. Lionel Spec ial (since dead) ; that 


he saw the paper called a certificate ; 
and that after this was obtained, he 
vod his followers met for public wor- 
ship in the said room; that there were 
four preachers, whom he named, who 
otherated in rotation; and that after 
their chapel, called Zion Chapel, was 
haalt, they removed from this to the 
chapel where they continne to wor- 
stip, that the room was afterwards 
eceupied as a place for religious wor- 
shup, by a congregation to whom Mr 
Fleming officiated as minister: that 
the certificate wa: given to Mr. F 
(Mr. F. is somewhere in Lreland 
the room has since heen « 
the Rev. Dr. Stewart, the Rev. Mr 
Ral h, a cor gregation of Welsh Bap- 


‘ wis, ind Was, f rrianv wee 


AS, cur 
we year 1810, again occupied by the 


coneregation of Z.i0n) Chape’, Wi 
their own chapel was undergoing yl. 
terations. 

Mr. Venables observed, that ariel 
to road would be established by tag 
for a much less time, as the law woul 
presume the original maht or original 
grant, although no higher proof couk! 
be given—and in this case he contendel 
that the evidence was good, as he coul 
not for a moment think the magistrates 
ot Livery ool had been so remiss and 
so negligent of their duty, as to suffer 
such a place to exist for twenty years, 
without instituting an inquiry inte thy 
legality of wt. = And therefore, he co 
cluded, that the place must have bee 
originally certified. 

The 'Town-clerk, in reply, said, thy 
admitting all that was proved, and ly 
saw no reason to doubt the testimon 
of Mr. Weston, but admitting this, b 
was of opinion that it would not serve 
the present purpose, for the act, as he 
understood it, required the place to be 
registered afresh tor every new congt 
gation. ‘The Bench then agreed to 
withdraw two of the informations, ane 
considering that Mr. Wright had erred 
unwittingly, convicted him im tl 
lowest penalty, viz. 20s. Agarnst thie 
conviction the defendant appealed 
the Quarter Sessions, which appea! 
will be heard to-morrow, Saturday, a 


? 


’ o'clock precisely , 


awverpool Mercury, May 2.) 
Liver} V y, M 


Wk stated in our Jast, that in com 
sequence of the strong cir “umstantial 
evidence produced by Mr. \V right, On 
the subject of the registration of thie 
Long Room, the magistrates had with 
drawn two of the three information 
laid against him, and had only com 
victed him upon the remaining one a 
the lowest penalty, namely, G05. Mr 
VV right, howe er, conceiving that his 
evidence was sufficiently strong to ih 
tain a decision in his favour, appeal’ 
against the conviction to the Quartet 


ao lyst 
Sessions. On Saturday morning 8% 


at lo o'clock, the court Mr. Aldermar 
Gerard, Chairman,) issembled to heat 
the appeal, and in a short time 'be 
Town Hall was filled with a very ™ 
spectable audience. 


i . ~ 7] 
Mr. Lambe appeared as Counsel 





Th telly. cree .— ave of Mr. 


anort the conviction, and called Mr. 

( uinpbell to prove th it the reom had 

heen let to Mr. VW right, and Mr. Recs 

Davies to prove that a meeting for 
worship had been held in the room at 
the time stated. ‘The Town-clerk was 
examined to prove that Mr. Wright, 
when the conviction took place, pro- 
duced no certificate of registration. 
Mr. Ward, the deputy registrar of the 
Bishop's Court at Chester, deposed 
that he had searched the records of the 
ourt tn order to discover if any certil- 

ate of registration could be found, but 
that he had searched in vain. ‘The 

vitness admitted, however, that pre- 
vwusty to the time when he entered 
pon his present office, which was in 
i809, the papers relating to this de- 
artment were kept tn a very irregular 
state, and he did not imagine that more 
than one-fifth, probably not more than 
*e-teath of them, were now in ex- 
istence. ‘This was the case of the 
prosecution. 

Mr. Venables and Mr. Lawrence 
vere Counsel for Mr. Wright, in 
yeaking of whom, the former pro- 
nounced a well-merited eulogium upon 
the excellent character he had ever 
maintained as a man, asa friend, as a 
ther and as a member of society. 
He conceived that the evidence he had 
to produce in favour of the supposition 
Mat the room had been registered about 
wenly years ago, and the fact of the 
widisturbed possession of the room by 
various congregations of Dissenters 
trom that time to the present, would 
v¢ sufficient to annul he conviction. 

here was no doubt whatever of the 
registration having been made, and a 
copy of it might now have been pro- 
Juced had there been any regularity in 
- eetinter Office at Chester. But 

as, that no books had been 

nse and they had now been informed 
hs, cheery Registrar, that probably 
oul th part of the papers filed 
(r tous to 1800 had been preserved ! 
table al night, then, to be accoun- 
Be thane) e want of care at Chester? 
Bit not, and as the place had 

. won _ 4 public worship, 
ve on dy Mr. Wright should 
Gi joss me ed out as the subject of 
cOtuianes 7 i But from the cir. 
to the Lives . es Davies belonging 
ten _ oo Courier Office, and 
which } pu lic auton of an article, 
¢ would not here allude to, on 


Jolm M, of, i, al Liverpool. 


tlie subject of Mr Wright's meets 
for worship, he felt no doubt m= what 
place and in what motives the infor 
mation had originated. Rees Davies 
had indeed denied being an wiformer, 
and declared that he attended the 
] ane Ro« mn merely from curiosity. 
Now he had also stated that he ce- 
nerally attended Mr. Rattles’ ¢ hapel, 
and yet mere curiosity, he would have 
us to believe, had led hin three mights 
together to Mr. Wright's meetings! 

Mr. Robert Weston, on being called 
and sworn, deposed, that between the 
years 1790 and 1708, a certificate of 
the registry of this room, in the Bishop's 
Court at Chester, was obtained by a 
conagre ration of Methodists of the New 
Connexion, of which community he 
wis, and still is, a member. This cer- 
tificate was procured by Mr. Parry, 
who then lived and is still living 1) 
Chester, and it was placed in the hands 
of Mr. Lionel Special, who ts since 
dead. On the authority of this docu- 
ment they used the place as a chapel 
until the erection of Zion Chapel, and 
on quitting it handed the certificate to 
the succeeding occupiers. He believed 
one Mr. Fleming had the paper, but 
he was now iu Ireland. Several con- 
gregations had ocenpied the room up 
to the year 1816, when the New Con- 
nexion of Methodists again met in it 
while their own chapel was undergoing 
alterations. He was certain of the 
registration, as it was applied for during 
the time that the ites Corpus Act 
was suspended, and they should not 
have felt themselves safe without it. 

Dr. Stewart, a clergyman of the 
community of Scotch hed, was 
also called, and proved that he preached 
in the Long Room, Marble-Strect, 
from November, 1807, to February, 
1808, and that several other preachers 
both preceded and followed him. He 
had A eee been under the impression 
that the room was registered. 

Mr. Venables and Mr. Lawrence 
then contended that as every proof, but 
the actual document, had been pro- 
duced, the conviction must be dts- 
missed, as the Act inflicted the penalty 
on those only who knowingly hold 
meetings in unregistered places. They 
cited several eases to prove the operation 
of the word knowingly. But the Re- 
corder considered the word to apply to 
the fact of meeting and not to the want 
of registration ; a place might be used 
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for worship in the absence of the owner, 
and in this case the word would defend 
him from penalty, but of the registry 
it behoved persons holding meetings to 
be quite certain. 

In the progress of the inquiry, and 
while the appellant's witnesses were 
under examination, a question arose 
whether the room in Marble-Strvet 
had not, since the time of obtaining 
the alleged certificate, been used tor 
secular purposes. And Mr. Benjamin 
Ellis, on the part of the prosecution, 
was called and deposed, that some 
three or four years ago, he attended at 


a debating society in that room, of 


which Mr. Ryley, the comedian, had 
the management. He also swore that 
about seven or eight years ago, a con- 
juror, the Sieur Rea, occupied the 
room for the display of his slight-of- 
hand feats. 

The appellant's Counsel said this 
could not affect the registry of the 
room. Theatres and barns had fre- 
quently been registered for religious 


meetings. 

Mr. Tithe then replied at length to 
the various arguments advanced by the 
appellant's Counsel, contending for the 
propriety of the conviction. 

The Court, in giving their decision, 
said the ease resolved itself into two 
parts. Ist, Whether there had at any 
time been a registration of this room? 
and, 2d, Whether, supposing that to 
have been the case, there had been, by 
the purposes to which the room was 
applied, a discontinuance of that re- 
gistration? On the first of these points 
st must be admitted, said the Recorder, 
that the evidence of the fact is very in- 
complete. Why was not Mr. Parry, 
by whom it was said that the certificate 
was obtained, and who, it was ad- 
mitted, was still living in Cliester, 
called to prove this fact? It was a 
rule of law to require the best evidence 
that could be produce d, and as the onus 
lay upon the appellant, it was for him 
to have produced Mr. Parry. On the 
second point, though the Court could 
not go the length of saving that it was 
necessary that every fresh congrevation 
should have a fresh registry of their 
places of worsiinp, vet as the applica- 
tions of these certificates generally ex- 
pressed that the »! ror to i e re vistered 
was ** set apert- for relagous wor} » 
nu certainly did appear that the e 


Trey was broken 'y the MtrTVearncliten 
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of concerns of a secular and bralene 
nature, and this had conf sedhs oe 
the case in the Long Room in Mart 4 
Street. Under these circumstances 
the Court felt it their duty w conker, 
the conviction, which was confirmed 
accordingly. 7 

Mr. Venables then too’ several legal 
objections to the form of the cons ietin 
aud insisted that it shiould be quashed, 
as the information did not appear to be 
on oath; that no time was stated whea 
the adjudication was made; that the 
conviction was bad, inasmuch as it ded 
not aver that the information wy 
given within three months ; and, par. 
ticularly, that the evidence given at th 
bearing of the information on the part 
of the defendant was not inserted 
the conviction, but totally suppress! 
but these, among many othero!l yechions, 
were overruled—the Court sa ng, tha 
they appeared on the record, aud might 
be taken advantage of elsewhere, ima 
future stage of the proceedings,—and 
the appellant, by his Counsel, inv. 
mated his intention to remove the 
conviction by certiorari into the Cour 
of King’s Bench. The discussion 
lasted three hours and a half. 





Manchester ollege, York. 


There will be two vacancies on the 
foundation of the College at the clos 
of the present Session. Application 
for admission, with the re pursite testi 
monials, are requested to be imme 
diately sent to the Secretaries, Thomas 
Henry Robinson, Esq. Manchester, 
and the Rev. Jobn Gooch Robberés, 
Manchester. 

Testimonials must be cgned br 
three Dissenting ministers resident 
near the candidate, who are requires 
to certify that he will have attainet 
the full age of sixteen at the cot 
mencement of his course—that on thet 
personal knowledge and examinaton, 
his moral character, natural cudew- 
ments, and classical attainments a 
such as to qualify hin for becoming ¢ 
student for the Ciiristian ministry: 4% 
that the profession ts the object of his 
own voluntary choice. An ability . 
read Homer and Horace rre considert® 
as essential te adnoission 
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Manchester College, York. 
The following sums have been received 
oa account of this Institution : 
Collection at the New Meeting, 
Rirmingham, Rev. J. Yates.. 44 4 6 
Jostua Stanger, Esq. London, 
fienefaction........+-.+.-. 21 0 O 
New Annual Subscriptions, 
James Stanger, Esq. 


PeBccccccssncos & OD 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. 

Manchester.......-2 2 9 
—- Mackintosh, Esq. 

| ee - =. 


Michael Bentley, Esq. 
Stourbridge........1 1 0 

James Belcher, Esq. 
Birmingham .......1 2 0 





G. W. WOOD, Treasurer. 
Manchester, May 15, 1817. 





The Annual Examination of Stu- 
dents will take place at the close of the 
present Session, in the College Library, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and ‘Thurs- 
day, the 24th, 25th and 26th of June, 
1817. 

The York Annual Meeting of Trus- 
tees will be held at Etridge’s Hotel, 
York, on the evening of Wednesday 
the 25th, when the vacancies on the 
foundation will be filled up from 
amongst the candidates whose testi- 
momials have been previously trans- 
mitted to the committee for examina- 
von. 

Applications for admission for the 
ensuing Session, as Lay Students, are 
requester to be sent as early as conve- 
ment, addressed to the Rev. Charles 
Wellbeloved, Manchester College, 
York, in order thot the necessary ac- 
commocations may be prepared. 

Phe Trustees and Friends of the 
Instuution will dine together on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, the 25th and 
Sth, at Etridge’s Hotel. 

Manchester, May \6, 1817. 


_N.B. The period allowed for send- 
ing in Essays for the Rev. William 
i s] heological Prize is extended 
ody * 1818, and not May l, 
ake Rey stated in the 
p 20, cpository, for April, isi7, 


Intelligence. —Unitarian Chapel, Tiverion. ay 


Unilarian Chapel, Twerton. 


Ow Sunday the 27th of April, this 


Shapel was opened for the worship ot 


the One God, even the Father, by 
the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, of Exeter; 
whose exertions in behalf of the cause 
have been unwearied from the me- 
ment of the plan being submitted > 
him, by the trends of the object at 
Tiverton. 

‘There were three services during 
the day, ateach of which the Chapel 
(which will seat about 160,) Was 
completely filled, together with the 
aisles. On this occasion a great num- 
ber of most respectable friends to the 
cause, trom Breedwel!, Dorchester, 
Cullumpton, Crediton, Honiton and 
Kixeter, attended; all of whom ex- 
pressed thetr high satisfaction of the 
services, and their best wishes for the 
success of the undertaking. 

Dr. Carpenter most kindly con- 
sented to undertake (with the as- 
sistance of Mr. Yeates's reading the 
Seriptares and the long prayer in the 
afternoon) the whole of the services. 
His discourses were, in the Morniny, 
from Phil. iv. 6. Afternoon, Acts xvii. 
11. Evening, 1 Pet. iit. 15, which, 
like all his other compositions, were 
most truly judicious, and delivered in 
a most energetic manner, and were 
heard with the most fixed attention. 
In the first he made a most powerful 
appeal to Scripture, for the proof, 
that religions worship was alone duc 
to God, even the Father; and In 
arguiments were such as to flash co: 
viction on the mind ; at the same tim 
conveyed in such a liberal and int 
resting style, as to exente the highes 
admiration, even from those whos 
sentiments were contrary to his ow: 
The afternoon discourse earnestly er 
forced the duty of searching the Serip- 
tures, and from them alone formine 
our religious faith, unawed by worldly 
influence, and firmly to relingqums 
whatever would not bear this test 
examination. ‘The evening discourse: 
was a general view of the Uniarian 
doctrine, and its beneficial tendenc: 
which was most ably advocated. “A 
this service many respectable members 
of the Establishment residing at Tive 
ton attended. There were collectio: 
at the door after each service. (Pe 
the amount see the list below j 

The friends to the cause at Th. 
verion were highly gratitied by th 
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countenance they received on this oc- 
easion, as also bv several most kind 
and animating letters, contaimtng con- 
tributions from other frends at a 
greater distance from them, who were 
unable to attend. ‘They earnestly so- 
licit the further assistance of any who 
wiay be disposed to contribute thereto, 
to enable them to discharge the whole 
of the expences that have been in- 
curred, which amount to about. forty 
pounds more than they have at pre- 
sent received. They have also great 
pleasure im stating that on the two 
Sundays that lave since elapsed (on 
each of whicl) Mr. Yeates has cone. 
ducted the services), the chapel has 
been attended by a much greater 
number than was expected ; and they 
irust, (although their views and prin- 
ciples are much misrepresented and 
opposed by therr Calvinisue brethren,) 
that the cause of truth will ultimately 
succeed and case amongst them ; 
feeling assured iat when their creed is 
better understood, tt tmiust cease to 
excite that alarm and prejudice which 
ulways prevents a dispassionate inquiry 
and examination. ‘They propose as 
won as possible to establish a Sunday 
school (which some ladies have al- 
ready kindly offered to superintend) 
and also a Fellowship Fund on the 
principle recommended in the last 
Numpbers of the Monthly Repository 
and Cheostian Reformer Ir. Car. 
enter and ©. Gultlord, bq. of Exeter, 
A\\ been ood cnough tu present to 


them several Looks and tracts, as a 
i. 


thineneciwent lor esta Hishing “a con- 
gregaionsl library; any further add. 
it V1 whieh wail be most thank- 
y reer) | Sirbse iplions are fre- 


ed by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, of 
xeiers Rev. Thomas Howe, Brid- 
por ~ Rev. Robert Aspland, Hackney 
Road; or Mr. George Dunsford and 
Mr M. L. ‘ Caics, Tivert ty, 
M. L. Y. 
Tiwerton, May 13, 1817. 
\mwonunt ef Subscriptions in- 
serted in Monthly Reposit wy 
tor Marcel ; ee Fs oT 
Collection at Georgr's Meeting, 
Exeter, after Ir. ¢ irpenters 
Leeniag Lewure, per Dr.C. 9 3 10 
Nir Ih. Staley, Camberwell]. . .. i 0 oO 
f‘ollectron at the Door at the 


*g Of the Chapel...... 14 9 11 


Carried up 313 8 





Broucht up aq ° 
Mr. Harry Dunsiord, ‘Tivertoy 1 
Mr. Peter Battescombe , ditto 


Meat 


Rev. Jolin Rowe, Bristol.... 4 


Per Rev. Edinund Hatcher. 
Isaac Cox, sq Liomtou 


— 
John Carslake, i sq. “Sidmouth 
HI. J. ¢ arslake, bsq aditte 1 @ 
William Sto« ker, bsg Litto ’ *O 
Francis Stevens, Lsq. ditto... 1 @ 
Rev. Edmund Batcher, ditto... 1 6 ¢ 
Mrs. Braddick, ditto........ 010 8 
Mrs. Leigh, Made, near ditto.. 1 0 
Mise Leighs’, ditto.......... } @ 
Per Hev. Thomas Hower. 

Thomas Colfox, Esq. Bridport 2 0 0 
Joseph Gruudry, besq. ditto.... 1 0 Q 
Samuel Gundry, b.sq. ditto 1 0 0 
J. G. Downe, bsg. citte.. 1 0 
Rev. fT. Howe, ditto (dnauat) 1 0 0 
Mr. John Lee, ditto —— 
Mr. William Llounse li, ditto.. } 0 
Miss Hounsell, Rast Street, do. 1 0 
Senex Cornubicnsjs, ditto.... | ¢ 
Stephen Shute, Lsq. i lump- 

a ee t 09 
Fellowship Fund, New Meet- 

ing, DBinmogham ........ 4 0 9 
Rev. James Yutes, Birmingham 1 0 0 

60 15 3 
— 


The Unitarian Soci fy for Promoting 
RKuowledge and Vortue ly the Distr 
lution of Books. 

‘Tas Twenty-sixth Anniversary of 
the Society was holden on Tuesdar 
the ith of April. In the morning, 
a discourse was delivered betore tie 
Society at the Chapel, in Essex Street, 
by Mr. Rees, the present Secretary, 
recommending the objects for the pro 
motion of which it bad associated. A 
meeting for business was afierwarts 
held in the Vestry ; whence the mem 
bers present adjourued to the London 
‘Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, to dinner, 
On this occasion, the new Treasuret, 
Thomas Gibson, Esq. was called © 
the Chair. The company was some 
what less numerous than last yet 
owing probably, in part, to the day 
having been unavoidably change, 
but principally to some other public 
meetings being held at the same “MG 
at which several! of the members wer 
oblized to attend. ‘The meeung 8” 
however rendered high! pi teresting 
by the observations of the chairaaes 
on propose the different toasts, - 


' sleme who 
by the speecnes of th gen cmen ¥ 














enecessively addressed the company. 
Among these were Mr. Belsham, in 
soonecin with the new edition of 
the jenproved Version, just published ; 
Mr. Aspland, in connecuon with the 
Laitarian Fund; Mr. Fox; the former 
Treasurers, Mr. kbenezer Johnston 
ced Mr. Elinckley; Mr. Ratt, and 
e Secretary, who fave a brief ac- 
wat of the present state of the So- 
“v. On the memory of the late 
Secretary, Mr. Joyce, of whose valua- 
tle co-operation the Society had been 
rived by death since its last anni- 
venary, being given from the chair, 
Mr. Ratt, who was well qualitied, by 
lonz and mmiuimate intercourse, to form 
a just es imate of ius character, de- 
wered a very eloquent and affecting 
address, comprising a just eulogy on 
the many virtues, private and public, 
which had obtained for him the cordial 
esteem aud friendship of all who knew 
him 


——aa— 


Clerical * ly yal Address.” 


s most douful and loyal subjects of 
tis Majesty, the Bi hop and Clergy 
> the Dive se of Winchester, and 
‘xpressing their utmost detestation of 
‘we most wicked and atrocious attempt 

take away the life of his Royal 

H ghness,” and concluding with the 
following passage : 
_“ We daily offer our prayers to God 
tor the long continuance of those 
wiessings, the fair prospect of which 
outlie io us by the exercise of every 
public and domestic virtue which so 
highly distingui: h vour Roval Highness 
both ia your public and private cha- 
racter, and which have laid the surest 
‘oundation for the future happiness of 
your people, together with your own, 
ind ensured to your Royal Highness 
that glory and pro perity, which is 
te never failing reward of every good 
-— Virtuous King in the love and 
fection ofa gratetal people.” 


' 
Porliamentary Delates on the Catholics. 


ae patt-apitated juestion of Ca- 
debated | oe vas been again 
ee Toa and decuied 
exhibited : Catholics. ‘The debates 
minlaes = heapiaee spectacle of the 
of thes * aking opposite sides; some 

“ Contending that the proposed 
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measure was a debt of justice, and 
others that it’ was big with enormous 
mischief, : 

The subject was brought into the 
House of Commons on Friday, May the 
goth, by Mr. Grarran, who moved 
that the House should resolve self 
into a committee to take into conside- 
ration the laws affecting the Roman 
Catholic subjects of the empire, al- 
leging that in the committee he should 
move such resolutions as should give 
the securities necessary for preserving 
the religion cctahiichell atthe Revolu- 
tion, and at the same time give the 
Catholics that participation in civil 
and military rights to which the con- 
stitution enutles them. ‘The motion 
was supported, amongst others, by 
Lord CasTLeEREAGH and Mr. Can- 
NING, and opposed by Mr. he FosrTer, 
Sic J. C. ilrpeisiey, Mr. Baruursr 
and Mr. Peet. On a division, there 
were Ayes Zi, Noes 245. Majority 
against the Catholics, 2+. 

The question was brought into the 
Tlouse of Lords, on lriuday, May the 
16th, and the discussion was preceded 
by petitions against the Cathole claims 
from the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. Here the debate was much 
more animated than in the Commons. 
It was introduced by the Earl ot 
DonovuGcuMmore, as * the chosen ad- 
vocate of the Catholics,” whose speech 
was able, manly, spirited and eloquent. 
With regard to the securities which 
the Catholics should give, he adverted 
to the domestic nomination of the 
prelates, and explained that the Co- 
tholics undertook to procure a Con- 
cordat froin the Pope, by which the 
nomination should be compulsory, 
and thus the objection to foreign i- 
fluence would be done away. To 
the eto the Catholics objected, and it 
they did not, he should. He thought 
the payment of the Catholic clergy (a 
favourite plan, we believe, of Lord 
Castlereagh’s) decidedly objectionable : 
it would inerease the influence of the 
crown, and it was not asked for by 
that clergy themselves, who were con- 
tent with the vqluntary coutnbutions 
of their respective flocks. His Lord- 
ship then replied to the various popular 
ohjections to Catholic Emancipation, 
amongst which was the Pope's Bull 
against Bible Societies: he could not 
vindicate thas measure, but he read an 
extract. from a book of Herbert 
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Marsh's, the present Bishop of [lan- 
daff, who was present, to shew that 
the Pope was not alone in his dishke 
of associations for circulation of the 
Bible only: this passage, he said, was 
in substance the very doctrine of the 
Papal Ball. He concluded with a 
motion for a Committee, similar to 
Mr. Grattan's in the Commons. 
The Bishop of Liendaff (in his maiden 
speech) opposed the motion at some 
length, considering the question as 
one not of religious liberty but of po- 
litical power. His objection was not 
to the Catholics as religionists, but as 
under foreign influence, which might 
interfere with their obedience to their 
lawful sovercign. He declared him- 
self for religious liberty, and made a 
distinction between the Protestant 
Dissenters and the Catholics, from 
which we may hope that should the 
former apply ‘for the repeal of the 
Corporation and ‘Test Acts they would 
have his Lordship’s support. The 
venerable Bishop of Norwica fol- 
lowed in behalf of the Catholics, 
allowing, however, that some apology 
might be necessary for taking this part 
in the debate, “in this intolerant 
country, for so it had lately become.” 
He maintained that the Catholics 
were excluded from offices solely on 
the ground of their religious opinions. 
The question, he urged, was whether 
the union with Ireland should be no- 
minal or real and substantial. He bore 
testumony to the labours and merits of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. He ap- 
pealed to Mr. Locke in favour of a 
different line of policy from that 
vhich had been pursued towards Ire- 
land. “ The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland,” said the Right Reverend Pre- 
late, “ had for more than a century 
displayed the greatest noderation. 
They had shewn this too while they 
had been exposed to a degree of insult 
and oppression, which was not only 
unjustifiable but justified resistanee 
itself, as the only means of escaping 








ervile degradation. He could not see 
ow it was possible to reconcile a 
continuance of harshness towards the 
Roman Cathohes with rood policy, 
and still less with Christian charity.” 
In the course of his speech, which ‘he 
thus concluded, he intimated in lan- 
ruarge not we hope prophetic that this 
was probable the last time he shonld 

waby! Lords on thes or anv other 
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question. —-On the’ other side. de 
Bishop of Ossory made an aby 
specch against the motion, arguing 
that the opinions and resolutions of 
the Catholics were too fluctuating 
be relied upon, that the spirit of many 
Catholic publications was adverse 
peace and loyalty, and that papal ip. 
fluence in these realms Was incon 
sistent with the Constitution —Th 
Karl of HarrowsBy spoke warmly 
in favour of the motion, correcty: 
what he supposed to be an ircisere 
tion in the speech of the Bishop of 
Norwich (the concluding passa, 
just quoted), and replying most able 
to the objections of the prelates of 
Llandaff and Ossory.— The Earl of 
Liverrpoor differed from the le 
speaker in every point of view. Hye 
speech may be briefly summed up 
his own words: ‘* The glorious pre 
ciple established at the Revolution 
was that Church and State were 
separably connected, and it was wei 
known that no civil government could 
»ssibly exist without practical te 
lision, for indeed the protection « 
religion was necessary to governmen! 
It was, therefore, his determine 
tion not to risque in this county 
what he considered an innovation 0 
the constitution.” “ If their Lor 
ships adopted this motion of unlimited 
concession, he would ask them wy 
not on the very same grounds extend # 
to the DisseENTERS ~ aa all classes 
of his Majesty's subjects were placed 
on an equal footing with the Es 
blished Church, there would be # 
end to Parliament being any longer ® 
Protestant Parliament.” —Earl Darx- 
Ley characterized Lord Liverpoo 
Speech as “ declamation on the dan- 
gers to the connexion of Chareh and 
State.” After many perunent 
judicious observations on the debat? 
and on the present state of the questi”, 
he concluded with assuring the Gate 
lics that “ though they might be di 
appointed at present, they had no 
reason to despond.”—LordG rex vitlt 
follawed on the same side, wit he 
wonted clearness, decision 40 force 
of argument, but his — will not 
admit of epitomizing. F.very —_ 
was an arguinent of a com He 
swer to what was not argument. 


paid a high compliment to Lord Har 
rowby on his —— and pronounc®! 
an animated culogium on the Bish" 
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of Norwich. He vindicated the cha- 
racter and celebrated the virtues of 
Willian III. In reply to the Ant- 
Catholic Bishops he contended that 
gus was nota question of the schoo’ . 
bur one of large state policy, and he 
shewed that all the reason of the case 
was favour ot concession. — Earl 
Baruurst spoke against the motion. 
He did not know for what purpose 
they were to go into a Comumittec. 
No specific measure was proposed. 
An allusion had been made to Scot- 
land, but it was impossible to deal 
with the Catholic religion in the same 
manner as they could deal with any 
vet of Protestant Dissenters. ‘They 
must next give to the English Ca- 
tholics, what they were now asked to 
give to the Irish Catholics, and repeal 
all their Test Laws. Were they pre- 
pared to go as far as that ?—Earl Grey 
could not reconcile it to his sense of 
daty to give asilent vote. He rejoiced 
to find in this debate some charges 
against the Catholics, such as uot 
keeping faith with heretics, dropped. 
He had heard with pain, however, 
that the Protestant Religion did not 
admit of toleration to the Catholics ; 
he had always thought that the Pro- 
testant faith excelled the Catholic in 
ts more tolerant spirit. The Irish 
Catholics were oppressed : what was 
the answer?) That the Constitution 
of this country was essentially Protes- 
fant!) He denied that proposition, and 
perfectly agreed with Lord Grenville, 
that the Revolution was equally 
foanded upon liberality in all that 
concerned religion, and upon liberty 
io all that related to political conduct. 
After an acute examination of the 
various pleas of the advocates of things 
% they aw, the noble Earl thus con- 
ree “ Tt was said that this would 
to the repeal of the Test Act. He 
could not see any danger in this conse- 
a. he, on the contrary, thonglit 
the Catholics of Ireland ought to 

ra he the lines of promotion ¥ 
Nem; that the Catholics of En- 
Sy 
conspicnous = ms oyally arid ycen 
wine adva . Oug it also to receive the 
wo Tee Dire: and that with regard 
SENTERS, of whose loyally 
we fo the Government there 
le be mo doult, the Test Act ought to 
> » Which in fact had become a 

Ind he atte passing of an annual 
¥ Hul”—The Lory Cian- 

born pag 
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CELLOR opposed the motion ; he could 
not consent to remove those guards 
and feuces which our‘ancestors had 
thrown around our constitution for 
the express purpose of rendering it 
essentially Protestant. As to the argu- 
ment that the Zest Act became a dead 
letter by the passing of the annual 
Indemnity Bill, he denied the tn- 
ference, because the power of refusing 
the annual Bill sull remained. 


Their Lordships then divided— 





Contents 54—Proxies 30 Qo 
Non-Contents 82—Proxies 60 142 
M ajority against the Catholics 52 





\MirsceRLLANEOUS 
Blasphemous Libels. 


Wirttram Howe, a bookseller in 
the Old Bailey and = author. and 
publisher of ‘ weekly two-penny 
pamphlet, eatitled “ The Reformists’ 
Register,” in the manner of Cobbett’s 
late periodical work, has been arrested 
on three ex-officio informations filed 
azainst him by the late Attorney Ge- 
neral, Garrow, and is now in the 
King's Bench Prison. ‘The warrants, 
signed by Lord Ellenborough, were 
served upon him in the street, within 
a few doors of his own house, on 
Saturday afternoon, May 3rd, and he 
was immediately taken in a coach by 
the officers toa lock-up house. Here 
he was kept ull Monday niorning, 
when being put into a coach he was 
driven down to Westminster to the 
Court of King’s Bench and called 
upon to plead immediately to the 
three criminal informations. One 
was filed against him for publishing 
The late John Wilkes's Catechism of a 
Ministerial Member, adapted to the 
present times, being a parody upon 
the Catechism of the Church of Ia- 
gland. The second was for publish- 
ing, ‘to the great displeasure of Al- 
mighty God,” 7'he Political Litany, 4 
parody upon the Litany of the Book 
of Common Praver. The third was 
for publishing, The Sinecurist’s Creed 
or Belief, another parody, “ tending” 
(such is the language of the informa- 
tion) “ to scandalize and bring inte 
coutempt another part of the -serviee 
in the Common Prayer, entitled the 
Creed of St. Athanas@s.” Mr. Hone 
complained of being detained in cus- 
tody since Saturday night without 
power vt ving mytice of bail, aad of 
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beinz now brought up to plead with- 
out a moments previous notice oF 
knowing with what he was charged. 
He was told that he might tmparle to 
the next term, i.e. might put off his 
leading till then. He replied that 
te wanted no such time; if he were 
furnished with a copy of the informa- 
tion he should be repared to plead 
the next morning. Dhe Attorney Ge- 
neral said he had no right to a copy, 
wad Lord EWenborough said that the 
time of the Court must not be occu- 
pied in vain discussions, the prisoner 
Ititist plead guilty or not wiulty ; per- 
haps bie tnnagelit hereafter be allowed af 
he chose to retract his plea, and in 
the mean time his ultorney might ob- 
tain a copy of the imformation at the 
proper office. Mr. Hone said he had 
lw itlorhey and persisted in his de- 
mand of a copy. ‘The Court, Lord 
btlenborough sau, bad no power to 
give it; they had no funds out of 
which to pay for it: upon which Mr. 
Hone assured thei Lordships that he 
had no funds either. Lord Ellen- 
borough said, it a copy of the informa- 
tion were given to him, by the same 
rule every person charged with a 
crime might claun a copy of the in- 
dictment, a claim never before pre- 
ferred, and certainly never before al- 
lowed. Wohilstthe informations were 
reading, Mr. Llone, who was unwell, 
asked crmiission to sit, io which 
Lord Illenborough answered, No. 
Atter the reading of the informations, 
Mr. Hone renewed his application for 
copies, alledging that funds were 
found to pay his Majesty's Attorney 
General for filing these informations, 
aud he should think that he against 
whom they were filed might be sup- 
plied with COpiCs out of the same 
funds. ‘The request was again put 
aside as being unprecedented, and the 
Defendant was committed til the 
first dav of next ‘Term, that is we 
believe Zrenty Term, which com- 
mences Friday June the Gth. At the 
Satine time, Lord | lenborough stated 
thet he w muuld be liberated in the 
Hiterim, On putting in sufficient bail, 
which le explained to mean that for 
the first libel the Defendant must be 
bound himself in #800, and two 
surcties in 2100 each, the same for 
the second, and in the third, himself 
im £100 and two sureties in £50 
each Mr Hone requesi ! now to 
have copies of the warrants on which 
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he was apprehended, but My Justice 
Bayley said, the Court had no power 
to grant them. In his Register whiel 
continues to be published, Mr. Hone 
Nedges himself to refute the charge 
Slasphemy. ° 


a —— 


Melancholy Case of Mary Ryan. 


On Friday morning, May 2nd, wa: 
executed in the Old Bailey, for high. 
way robbery, Patrick Ryan, knows 
also by the name of Paddy Brows 
He had some time ago planned hi 
escape from Newgate, and nothing was 
wanting to the success of his plan bu 
a rope, which his wife was detected in 
carrying into prison twined round her 
body. ‘The sieans was thus defecate’, 
and the wife was detained in Newgar 
to take her trial for aiding in it. By 
a most unhappy coincidence, the wik 
was tried for this offence on the ver 
day that the husband suffered. She 
was of course found gur/ty, but the 
jury, agtnized (as they expressed them. 
selves) at her condition, a widow, 
just become such, by so awful an event, 
with a babe at her breast,——recom- 
mended her in the most urgent manner 
to the mercy of the Court. She wa 
sentenced to one month's imprisonmenl 
In a flood of tears she begged the Cour 
would suffer her “ to go to the wate of 
her husband and see the Jast of him.” 
This the Court replied it was nota 
their power to grant. 

Here the matter did not end. On 
Wednesday, May the 7th, Str Jam 
Mackintosh brought the case of Mey 
Ryan before the Louse of Common 
Ina speech of great eloquence he cha 
racterized the proceedings against hes 
by every indignant epithet: he could 
not trust himself, he said, to comment 
upon the conduct of those who in such 
circumstances pushed forward the pro 
secution. Amidst general cheers, he 
concluded with moving for papers 0 
the subject. Mr. 41. Addington reported 
that Mary Ryan had been pardone 
on the recommendation of Lord ye 
mouth, and Lord Castlereagh pre 
Sir James to withdraw his motio®, » 
it would seem to imply a censure © 
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the administration of justice. aa 
James Mackintosh refused to wilh v6 


lon did not 2 


the motion; the par 
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tenuate the aggravated natu hee 
case. The prosecution was cart 
at the instance of the city; why 
hot measures been taken to preve® 
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coming on? why were witnesses called? 
He would persevere in hats moon that 
the House by adopting tt might make 
a pablic declaration of their opinion, 
and hold up this fatal, this horrible 
transaction as a warning to all magis- 
trates in future. — Lord Castlereagh now 
said that on a question of so serious a 
nature he should give the motion his 
support rather than cause any difference 
of opinion in the House. 

This unanimity is most honourable 
to the House of Commons, and eflaces 
from the nation, if not from the city, 
the foul stain of this barbarity. In 
higher life and in other circumstances, 
especially in other times, Mary [yas 
would have been celebrated as a he- 
roine. What did Lady Nithsdale, 
Mrs. Walkinshaw and Madame La- 
valette more than this poor woman at- 
tempted? They succeeded, she failed ; 
but her failure awakens our sympathy 
for her condition. She followed the 
promptings of nature, and the House 
of Commons, not fettered by positive 
laws, have uttered the voice of nature 
in her favour. 





NOTICES. 

Tue Annual Meeting of the Lastern 
Unitariun Society will be held at Fram- 
lingham, on Wednesday and ‘Thurs- 
day the 25th and 26th of June. 





Tue next Anniversary of the Aen 
end Sussex Unitarian Christian Associa- 
tion, will be holden at ‘Tenterden, on 
ednesday, June 25th next, when a 
Sermon will be delivered by Mr. 


Thomas Rees. 





Tue Annual Meeting of the South 
Wales Unitarian Society to be held this 
year at Carmarthen, has been post- 
poned, owing to local and incidental 
circumstances, from the regular time 
(the Thursday next after the 2tst of 
June) to Thursday the 10th of July. 

will be service on the preceding 


Olituary. —Mr. 


Thomas Barron. 45 


Mr. T. N. ‘Tatrourp, ot the Mid- 
dle ‘Temple, is preparing for publica- 
tion a Practical ‘Treatise on the Laws 
of ‘Poleration and Keligious Liberty 
as they aflect every class of Dissenters 
from the Church of England, intended 
to form a compendium of the eivil, 
litical and religious rights of all his 
Meajesty’s subjects, as they are, at 
present, affected by the profession of 
religious opinions; with an Appendix 
containing the most Important statutes 
on the subject of ‘Toleration, and 
forms of proceedings by indictment 
and betore magistrates for infractions 
of the acts protecting worship, and 
other offences relating to relyion— 
in one volume octavo. 





Tue Rev. Jouw Evans has in the 
press, An Excursion to Windsor, m- 
terspersed with Historical and Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes forthe Improvement 
of the Rising Generation—to which 
will be annexed, 4 Journal of a Trip 
to Paris, by Way of Brussels and 
Waterloo, by John Evans, Jun. 

In the press, and speedily will be 
wiblished, in one volume octavo, An 
ane on Capacity and Genius; en- 
deavouring to prove that there is no 
original p fed superiority between 
the most illiterate and the most learned 
of mankind; and that no genius, 
whether individual or national, is 
innate, but solely produced by and 
dependent on circumstances. Also 
an Enquiry into the Nature of Ghosts, 
and other Appearances supposed to be 
Supernatural. 


Mr. Nicnoras will publish in the 
course of this month, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The Journal of a Voyage to New 
Zealand, in company with the Rev. 
Samuel Marsden, with an Account of 
the State of that Country and its Pre- 
ductions, the Character of its Inhabi- 
tants, their Manners, &c. 





evening at six. 
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noone, 


~ OBITUARY. 





1817, Jan. 31, at Melbourn, in Cam- 
Mr we, in the 77th year of his age, 
. Tomas Barron, who had been 

} sixty years a preacher jn the General 

*t connexion. He was a man of a 
wot excellent Uisposition and exemplary 
» a0d respected by all perties of 


Christians in that part of the country 
where be had always lived. He laboured 
in bis Master's work until the last, and 
was a good ministey of Jesus Christ. For 
several years he preached and supplied the 
place of pastor to the General Baptist 
Churches at Melbourn, Fulboura and Sat- 
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fron-Walden, until the settlement of Mr. 
Stephen Pbilpot, at the last-mentioned 
place, inthe year 1791. His ministry of 
late years hath been very successful at 
Melbourn. A tribute of just respect was 
paid to the memory of so very worthy and 
respectable a Christian brother, by a sermon 
being preached on occasion of his death, 
in bis own meeting-house, by Mr. George 
Compton, from Nehemiah vii. 2, ** He 
was a faithful man, and feared God above 
many;"’ By the Rev. Mr. Carver, Inde. 
pendent minister, at his meeting in Mel- 
bourn, from Matt, xav. 21, ‘* Well done 
thou good and faithful servant,”’ &c. And 
likewise at Saffron-Walden by Mr. Stephen 
Philpot, from Genesis xv. 25, ‘* And thou 
shalt go to thy fathers in peace; thou 
shalt be buried in a good old age.”” OF 
him it may indeed be said as our Lord said 
of Nathanael—bBehold an Israelite indeed, 
in whom is no guile. The General Bap- 
tist Church at Melbourn is destitute of a 
minister, S. P. 
Maiden, March 12, 1817. 


March 22, Miss Marsn, of Cannon 
Street, after a painful illness of 6 mouths, 
which she endured with singular fortitude 
and serenity. By those who had 
pleasure of her acquaintance, ber loss will 
be long and severely felt, for she was the 
bend of union and peace to a numerous 
circle of acquaintance and friends. Pos- 
sessed of a strong and well-regulated mind, 
mature judgment, and a warm and atfec- 
tionate heart, she was beloved and re- 
spected by all: ber conduct was exemplary 
in all the relations of life. In the midst 
of her protracted sufferings, and even ap 
to the period of her dissolution, she was 
calm and cheerful, being perfectly resigned 
to the will of her Maker, and firmly per- 
suaded that what he creates in merey, in 
merey he will preserve and restore; so 
that as hee life was the practice of holiness, 
her end was peace. 


ee 


On the 25th April expired easily, and 
almost imperceptibly, at his apartmeuts in 
Jesus College, Cambridge, the Reverend 
Rornert Trewurtr, formerly Fellow of 
this College. His father was Residentiary 
of St. Paul's, and grandfather, on the 
mother’s side of the celebrated Dr, Gibson, 
Bishop of London. With these and other 
connexions he bad every reason to expect 
bigh preferment in the church, but his 
conscience forhad bim to make use of such 
advantages, and he resigned bis fell: «ship, 
and all his expectations from the ¢ hureh, 
on the deliberate contiction of his inind, 
that one God oly—whe is emphatically 
styled ia Scripture the Father—and the 
frod and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


the 


is the only object of religious WON bu 
Un the resignation of his tellowshw be 
was reduced to a very narrow income, os 
which he lived cheerfully and couteatedty, 
but, by the death of his brother, Clerk 
to the Honse of Commons, he came inte 
possession of a property which enabled bie 
to act up to the dictates of a gcenere 
heart. It will be ineredible to the gene. 
rality of readers how little he spent upoa 
himself, and how much upon others, Ia 
every profession, Divinity, Law, Physic, 
Navy, Army, are many to lament his los, 
and to remember the kindness of amet 
liberal benefactor. His benevolence wa 
not confined to any sect or party. He 
looked upon all as children of one common 
Parent, and himself as a steward merely 
under Providence, for what remained te 
him after the gratification of bis natunl 
wants and very moderate desires, Neb 
withstanding his Separation from th 
Chuareh he lived in College highly respected 
by that Society, and by the most distin 
guished Members of the Universite. For 
the last eight or ten years he was confined 
by the gout chiefly to bis rooms, and be 
had not slept out of College for twenty et 
thirty years. He was particularly well 
acquainted with the statutes of the Un 
versity, was associated with Jebb in bs 
plan for the improvement of education, 
was a friend of the late Bishops Law ané 
Watson; and a more strenuous advocate 
for liberty, civil and religious, as dist 
guished from anarchy and misrule, never 
existed. He published two sermons, 
preached before the University of Can 
bridge, the one on the Baptismal Form, 
the other on the Creation of all Things 
Jesus Christ; and whoever reads them 
will lament that the author has not e& 
plained his sentiments more fully on mary 
other parts of Seriptare. His nephew, 
Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, is now the head 
the family of this name: 


April e7, Bensanin Travers, Faq. 
aged GS years. Few characters have beew 
more strongly marked thao that af the 
man whose departure from this world 18 
here announced. Ardour of mind com 
bined with warmth of feeling, mndeped- 
denee of thought which disdained to § 
to authorty, decision im forming resolu 
tons, followed by equal pronmiptitnde a) 
action, were its most prominent and cor 
features ; nist bere 
forced themselves on the obserratiot of al 
who knew him. But it possessed 
qualities which, as is the case with wort 
wen, could te remarked ently he bee wit 
mates and friends, Among these OF 
the most striking was on iysatiable 
aller knowledge, wheh the jabours 


splenous and these 
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anxieties of a busy commercial lile were 
unable te extioguoh, and which he tr- 

for afew years betore lis decease 
with an eagerness and interest YY DO means 
commen at the period to which be had 
then advanced. ‘Through life he lamented 
that his early years bad not been spent m 
circumstances more favourable to mental 
provement ; and had bis mind been 
por in a soll in which Us powers 
could have been fully expanded, his love 
of letters would probably have led him to 
attainments which anght have proved a 
fertile source of benetit to others, as well 
as of satisfaction to himself, Being de- 
stined for business, he engaged in its con- 
cerns with that coastitational ardeur which 
went with him into all that he did, as 
though he had been moving im the very 
sphere for which tis nature was formed, 
Hata sanguine mind which saw no obstacle 
to the completion of its wishes, and which 
viewed that as cerfain which to minds of 
a cooler temperament would at best have 
appeared but prodad/e, a hastiness of de- 
termination in cases Chat required slow and 
mature deliberation, and a precipitancy in 
execnting what had been once determined 
upon, at length plunged him into ditt 
culties, and finally brought on a tram of 
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overtake 
be was so remarkably distinguished 
reverse of fortune, however, he 


firmness and fortitude, though at the same 


who had 


remark 


mistortunes, such as will not rowenally 
wen Whese mental coustitutiena 
18 characterised by the qualities for whreh 
This 


bere wably 


time touched with deep concern tur these 
unhappily satleved with hin, 
His character indeed bad in it ne small 
portion of sympathetic and benevolent 
fechog, which rendered bun a patteru of 
conjugal and parental aflection, and which, 


uuited with his natural ardeur and eothu- 


siasm, framed him to be the sincere and 
gealous triend, Of the justice of tlus 
there ave hving Witnesses who 
attribute the origin of their werldly pros 
perty and comfort to lis ansoleited aud 
disinterested exertions, Among the sue 
jects which engaged bis toquisative mind, 
relgron always occupied a primary place, 


aid on this subject he strictly and truly 


thought tor haasell, and his refleetions 
led bin to entertain the most reverential 
and at the same thine the mast encouraging 
views of the Divine Beimg, woich were 
highly cousolatery to him ro the time ef 
attiiction, and on whieh he reposed with a 
cheertal aud steady coafidence for Ubis lite 


and for the wext, 


SS A So ee a ee le 


on, 


The Christian's Survey of the Political World. 


THE question of the reform iv Parlia- 
ment, supported by a greater number of 
petitions than have ever been presented 
on any ene occasion to the Lower House, 
was introduced sate it by Sir bY. Dardett, 
tacool, temperate and most invaluable 
speech, Tt contained the usual arguments 
i favour of this vecessary return to the 
comlitutional government of the kingdom, 
eiving an historical summary of the 
qestion, and some admirable remarks on 
the diferent forms of government, as they 
prevail in the world, These are well 
known te be divided by writers under 
Voree heads, each of which has ite re- 
spective admirers: but there has never 

found any one to panegyrize an oli- 
fireby, such as is supposed te exist ia 

Englod. The reason is this, that im the 
ether forms the individuals who possess 
power, are infueuced by honour or shame 
mM many of their proceedings ; but in the 
me af a varying oligarchy, where its 
wembers are not cleariy aud decisively 
9 out, and which acts by substi- 

+ the most odious nieasuires may be 
pr van Mtoe execution, and Loth sovereign 
ens Wrought into a debasing sub- 

» Munous to both their mterests. 


quences of it can be easily developed, 


This it is contended, ts the growing 


state of the House of Commons, broughe 
mito this situation by various chreum 


stances, Andina petition te the Llous 
of Commons, the relation of a great ium. 
ber of members to an erxisting vligareby 


m stated with great confidence, aud th. 


statement has vever been contradicted 


Now, if the fact is really so, the conse 


it is essential to the nature of a Tlouse ot 


Cougnons, that each individual memben 
should be able to speak his free and inde 
pendent scutiments on any measure; and, 
if be acts under the control of another 


person, the great advantages of a repre 
sentative body are lost, Such # House of 
Commons may bear the form of a repre 
sentation of the people; but, whateve: 
may be the benelits of an institution of 
this kind, they are in danger of behing 
lost or perverted by the prevailing in 
fluence which guides their proceedings, 
The fact therefore deserves a serious in 
vestigation, If they are true, whateves 
trgume@nts are used in favour of the repre- 


sentative system, are inapplicable tw a 


House of Commons so constituted, and 
the demoralizing effects of such a system 
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cannot fail of increasing to an extent, 
which may alarm every well-wisher to his 
country. 

These demoralizing effects attach to the 
Oligarchist and his substitute. The one 
will grow more and more insensible to the 
real good of his country: for every man 
is most alive to his owu personal interests, 
and these may be ep). loped in the further- 
ing of measures adverse to, or preventing 
those, which are beneficial to the country. 
The mind of the substitute will naturally 
«row debased and servile by the daily 
subjection of his voice and opimions to the 
decision of his patron ; and thus the two 
partes corrupting. and corrupted will 
gradually grow more and more callous to 
the feelings of bonour and patriotism. 

That this is the natural and necessary 
effect of the oligarchical system no one can 
deny. How far it exists in this country is 
another question. It may be some time, 
supposing it to exist, before all its baneful 
consequekces can be developed : but as 
sure as the dry rot if not prevented in 
time, will destroy every beam of timber in 
a building to which it can have access, so 
sure ts it, that the corruption necessarily 
produced by an oligarchical system, will 
increase, till it has destroyed every par- 
tile of manly spirit, and left to the consti- 
tution the frame only without the sub- 
stance. 

The arguments, if they can be called 
by that mame, which were brought for- 
ward against Sir F. Burdett, were very 
feeble. They rested chietly on the danger 
efchange, the error of innovation, and 
the flourishing state of the empire under 
its present system. On the danger of 
chauke tt may be observed, that the per- 
sons, who are against change, should be 
tue the tiotion at least in some degree; as 
the nature of the present system is to 
change mere aud more the actual state of 
the government. They, who dread in- 
notation, should be the more on their 
guard against the innovations of time, and 
the present system is innovation; for it is 
eoly within these few years that the pur- 
chase and sale of boroughs could be talked 
of openly, and wherever such a transac- 
flow took place, it was carried on under 
every Sin cles of concealment that could be 
madcined. And as to the flourishing state 
we the country, if such a thing could be 
tuentioned at present, this was owing not 
to the corraption, which is said to have 
tahen place, but to the enerzics of the 
eountry, whwh that corruption bad got as 
yet subdued. It is a long time before the 
tull cfeots of a system are developed. 
What was dune in the reign of Gebrge the 
Pest by a House of Commons perpetuating 
OY Us OW Vote tly existence for four years, 










might at the time have had a plausible 
argument in its favour: but the lengiy. 
ened duration of parliament necessapi, 
and gradually made the members of the 
House of Commons a very different set of 
men, from what they would have been, 
if they had been returned every thre 
years to their constituents for their 

bation, In the same manner the systes 
of purchase and sale of seats of parliament, 
when once established to a considerable 
extent, occasions a change in the Persons, 
who by these means obtain their seats 
and it cannot be denied that there is mor 
chance for integrity and ability, when the 
conduct of a member is to undergo a 
scrutiny, than when his situation depends 
merely on the length of his purse, 

But time reconciles man to the greater 
absurdities, and they are defended often 
with the greater pertinacity, the mor 
glaring they are in the eyes of those by 
whom they are exposed. Otherwise bor 
can we account for the fatal errom o 
idolatry, the bigotted attachment to th 
Papal See, the infant God of Thibet, o 
the Caaba of Mecca. In this question of 
reform. we are not therefore to be sur 
prised, if one should venture to declare, 
that he would as soon part with the repre 
sentation of Yorkshire as that of Ok 
Sarum ; i. ¢. of the most populous county 
of England, as that of a place whieh be 
no inhabitants: in short, that the atc 
dental purchaser of a spot could choor 
two representatives, as useful to the 
kingdom as a populous county. This 's 
bringing the question of representatwa ' 
an issue indeed; and it comes to the 
question, whether in a succession of per 
chasers it is likely that their substitutes 
would equally attend to the iuterests ¢ 
the kingdom, as those nominated by the 
people, who would know by expenene 
the characters of the persons they seut® 
parliament. 

But in this question a paradox has been 
seen. One of the members for Yorkshire 
declared himself against reform. Now 
this may seem passing strange thet 
person, who is reported to have ” 
about a hundred thousand pounds to # 
tain the dignity of representing Yorksbie, 
should like to be placed on the same 
with a man, who has been sent to 
House on the nomination of 4 — 
who has acquired the right of pone > 
members of parliament for ever 
much less sum. This paradox ‘ 
aan fur York 
is not difficult of explanatioo, » fren 
shire itself does not differ so me 
a borough as is imagined. The rane! 
of contesting the county upon the of 


system is so great, menting on 


representatives is confine 
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and the peace ef the county as it 
peri may be vent by them, though the 
igdividvals to be returned to parliament 
may be of opposite sides of the question, 
If the interest of a member for Yorkshire 
should be connected with that of the 
twrough-holders us A prospect of = 
in his own possession, the 
is solved. It requires a great 
freedom from prejudice, that is, a previous 
judgment, a jndgment not formed by an 
examination of the question in all its 
bearings, to examine the representation 
iy & proper manner. Age, experience, 
freedom from passions, and a determined 
resolution to speak the truth, independent 
of all parties, seem to be requisite to place 
this questiuon in its true light, and to 
enable every man, who will study it 
properly, to be convinced in his own 
wiod of the propriety of every step to be 
taken on so important a subject. 

That such a man should be produced in 
anation, and exactly at the time when his 
talents were most wanted, is one of those 
extraordinary circumstances which are not 
without example in the history of the 
world. Rendered illustrious in every part 
of Europe by the developement of the 
principles of legislation, from which every 
kingdom may derive advantage—~<dignified 
by age, and by the concurrent testimony 
ofall that is great and good in this king- 
dom—Mr. Bentham has coucentered the 
powers of his mighty mind upon the sub- 
jecbof the representation of this kingdom. 
His work is now studied in the closet by 
every man of thought and reflection, It 
can be read only by such men. ‘The lan- 
guage and diction render it in a great 
degree inaccessible to the generality of 
readers. It is a study by itself, and every 
one who has the capacity to enter into the 
profoundaess of his investigation, to fathein 
his reasonings, to perceive the bearings of 
every part of his argument, will be im- 
proved by the study of his work; and, 
whether he agrees with him or not ulti- 
mately, be cannot fail of discovering where 
the truth lies: and we are much mistaken 
t the man who should sit duwn with a 

resolution to confate it, would 

net arise the more convinced of the pro- 
Pe ot sentiment maintained in 
extraordinary work, We shall of 
vata gel _ Pe hy a with 
i ear ty be exas- 

ee a erplicable to those lofividant 
Preseut or former times, w © justly 
oy may have become objects of 
“verity of censure. The work is 
to be a standard book on repre- 

a comments on it may be 

pa ppsciped, the substance of it will find 
Y gradually jute public notice. 
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Whatever may be the result, the historian 
of this country cannot fail of recording 
that is had the fullest means of being en- 
lightened, by being forewarned on the 
general tendency of different modes of 
representation, 

Sir F. Burdett took up the general ques- 
tion of reform, desirous only of a committee 
to inquire what steps should be taken to 
produce that which is suited to the present 
state of the country. Mr. Brougham has 
given notice of a particular reform; that 
is to bring back the duration of parliament 
from seven to three years. This will bea 
point gained, for the present duration 
has a very bad tendency. It renders the 
representative less dependent on, and less 
attached to his constituents. The annu- 
ality of parliaments is considered by many 
persons as more desirable, and they who 
are of this opinion cannot at any rate ob- 
ject to the duration being brought nearer 
tu their system. However, it is not appre- - 
hended that Mr. Brougham will meet with 
more success than Sir F, Burdett. 

These questions naturally interest us 
most athome. Abroad, new appearavees 
perplex the political world. It is well 
known that a matrimonial counexion has 
united together the Courts of Brazil and 
Madrid, and it was supposed that the 
seizure of Monte Video by the former had 
been concerted in unison with them both. 
A state paper, however, signed by several 
foreign powers, has set this matter in a 
very different light, and it made its appear- 
ance in the public papers at the same 
time with intelligence ftom the Drazibs, 
which may render nugatory all the plaos 
of the Christian powers to restore peace 
and amity between the contending courts. 
Several foreign powef} among which is 
Eugland, have drawn up a spirited remon- 
strance to the King of the Brazils, founded 
on their Christian geal for the preservation 
of peace, the expectation that the couna- 
bial engagements would have produced 
more favourable dispositions, and the m- 
justice of an unprovoked attack ou the 
King of Spain's transatlantic dowintons. 
Ia this situation they have becu solicited 
by the King of Spain, and have undertaken 
to mediate between the two powers, so 
unfortunately at variance with each other. 
The answer of the King of the Hrazils is 
not arrived, and upon it will depend the 
resolves of the high aud mighty powers in 
this difficult conjecture. 

The bove of contention is the possession 
of Monte Video, aud the country on the 
northern bank of La Vlata, the country 
opposite Buenos Ayres, which has with- 
drawn its allegiance from the King of 
Spain, and which assuredly would never 
let bum have a foot of the ciepeted tersi- 
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tory. The vulnerable pomts of the King 
of Brazil's dominions are Portugal, and if 
the bigh and mighty powers choose to give 
it to Spain, the latter cowntry will have 
received ample compensation for the injury 
it has sustained; and besides the King of 
the Brazils would in vain attempt to resist 
the iavasion of his Huropean dominions. 
But a new scene is opening. At the 
time we are writing perhaps there is pot 
a King of the Brazils. Not that the persen 
se named is not in existence, but his power 
iv the Brazils is annibilated. An account 
is brought that the people of that country 
have some how or another acquired certain 
netions of liberty and independence, which 
makes them think that they may be happicr 
without the Inquisition and the fostering 
care of the House ef Braganza. An in- 
surrection toe a very alarming extent has 
taken place. Seizing the opportunity, 
when the troops were gone to La Plata, the 
people have msen and have determinéd to 
motate the conduct of the United States, 
to enjoy freedom of religion and freedom 
vf commerce, to have laws of their own, 
wad to be governed by representatives of 
their own nation. The accounts of course 
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are very general, and it may be : 
rated ; but the probability of the circgg. 
stance is so great, that a considerable 
degree of credit is given to the report. A 
short time, bowever, will develope the 
evil to its full extent, and in the mean tine 
the intelligence which the Court of Madna 
is receiving caunot be very pleasing. | 
power in Chili seems to be annihilated, 
and in the Caraeeas a signal victory over 
its troops has established independence in 
that part of its dominions. It has quelled 
insurrection at home, but a geuveral, the 
principal of the insurgents, has not sul- 
fered the fate assigned to him by law, and 
it is doubtful whether it will be expedient 
to make away with him. The press, how- 
ever, is in such complete subjection is 
that country, that very little dependence 
can be placed on any accounts from it. 
One paper asserts, that the Spaniard i 
devoted to the reigning system, whil¥ 
another maintains that general dissalis. 
faction prevails. Time will unravel al 
this, but probably matters will not bh 
settled without the interference of the 
Holy Alliance. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Owing to our being under the necessity of putting the sheets of the present N 
to press earlier than usual, the conclusion of the Review of Dr. Lawrence's BR 
upon Griesbach is unavoidably deferred to the next month. The lateness of the day , 


the month of the auniversary of the Unitarian Fund prevents us also from ¢ 


proceedings of the meeting in this Number. 


C. 4. E. and Scrutator on the paper signed A. B.C.; E. on Vindictive Punishasemt; 
and various other communications, too numerous to be specified, have been received. 
We are desired again to say that the parcel, before promised but delayed, lies a the 


publishers’ for our Liverpool correspondent. 


The following subscriptions are in hand: 
York Baptist Chapel, 
Thomas Hardy, Esq. Walworth, . . . 1 1 O 
Mr. David Eaton, High-Holborn, . . 1 1 VU 


Neath Chapel, 


Richard Cooke, Esq. Bath, 


Oldham Chapel A 


Richard Cooke, Esq. . 


7 . . . . 1 1 0 


Edinburgh Chapel, 


Richard Cooke, Esq. . 
Tiverton 
» Richard Cooke, Esq. 


*.* A few copies remain of the proof print of the late Mr. Vipcer, which 
sith the proof prints of Dr. Paresriey, Dr. ‘Foutmin and Servetus) may 
the publishers, price 5s,—Very few more copies of the Montuiy Repository are 
than are actually sold at the beginning of the month, and therefore subscribers are 
vised to be punctual in filling up their sets.—The same plan is now pursued, 
same advice is given, with regard to Tue Cristian Rerormer, of whic 


. . . 1 l v) 


Chapel, 


eS. 


ad- 
and the 
h Two Vo 


LU MES are completed, and may be had of the publishers, price 6s. 6d. each i0 





ERRATA. 


P. 168, col. i. 5 lines from the bottom, dele “ they” and read these questions. 

~ 240, col. i. 5 lines from the top, “ the’ should have been printed in the 
racter. 

4), col. vi. 17 lines from the top, for ‘* Now” read How. 


-_——- 
—— 


Romas oo 








